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Introduction 


Purpose and 
Background 


The Secondary Education Review 
Project was established in April 
1980 by the Honourable Bette 
Stephenson, Ontario Minister of 
Education, for the purpose of 
conducting a thorough study of the 
province’s secondary school 
system. The mandate of the Proj- 
ect was to examine almost every 
aspect of secondary schools, 
focusing in particular on the credit 
system, content and organization 
of the curriculum, standards and 
discipline, and the role of the 
school in preparing students for 
employment. The Project was 
supervised by a Chairman, who 
worked with four committees 
broadly representative of the 
Ontario education community 
and other important sectors of the 
public: an Evaluation Committee, 
a Reaction Committee, a Design 
Committee and a Steering Com- 
mittee. They were assisted by a 
Secretariat within the Ministry 
of Education. (See Appendix A.) 
Individuals and organizations 
were invited to contribute their 
comments and proposals to the 
Project in writing for consider- 
ation by the committees. 

At the beginning of May 1981, 
following intensive study and 
discussion by all the committees, 
the Project published a Discus- 
sion Paper containing 101 recom- 
mendations. Copies of the Paper 
were widely distributed through- 
out the province, inviting written 
responses to be submitted by 
June 30. The Discussion Paper 
was intended to act as an incen- 
tive to broad debate on the issues 
presented, and judging by the 
volume of responses, served that 
purpose well. From July to Octo- 
ber 1981, the responses were sys- 
tematically analyzed by the 
Secretariat, placed before the 
Steering Committee for its con- 
sideration, and taken into account 
in the preparation of the present 
report and its 98 recommenda- 
tions. Many of the recommenda- 
tions presented in the Discussion 
Paper have been revised, some 
left unchanged, a few omitted, 
and several new ones added. 

The Steering Committee, 
which was responsible for 
reviewing the responses to the 
Discussion Paper and formulat- 
ing the final recommendations, is 
submitting this report to the Min- 
ister of Education. It constitutes 
an attempt to map out possible 
new avenues for Ontario's sec- 
ondary school system as we 
move through the 1980s and 
beyond. 

Although the Project commit- 
tees made every effort to reach 
agreement, some difference of 
opinion is to be expected both as 
a sign of healthy debate and a 
reflection of the complexity of 
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the issues. Despite variations in 
the amount of support for specific 
recommendations, the Steering 
Committee did reach a degree of 
consensus on what should go for- 
ward to the Minister of Education 
for her consideration, In submit- 
ting its report, the Committee has 
included suggestions for the 
implementation of key recom- 
mendations, along with possible 
timelines. With the formal sub- 
mission of this report to the 
Minister, the task of the Secondary 


Education Review Project has 
been completed. 


Reaction to the 
Discussion Paper 


Responses to the Discussion 
Paper vastly outnumbered the 
original submissions to the Proj- 
ect. About 600 written submis- 
sions were received prior to re- 
lease of the Paper; following its 
publication, the Project received 
about 2400 submissions in the 
form of individual letters or 
briefs. In addition, a little over 
2000 signed form letters or peti- 
tions were sent to the Project. 
Although some responses were 
delayed by a postal strike that 
coincided with the deadline for 
responses, the Steering Commit- 
tee was able to consider all the 
submissions delayed in the mail. 

Despite the magnitude of the 
response, all letters and briefs 
were read and acknowledged. In 
cases of mass mailings of form 
letters, petitions or other forms of 
collective response, a letter of 
acknowledgement was sent in 
answer to covering letters only. 
Every response was analyzed and 
summarized in point form to ena- 
ble Steering Committee members 
to judge the nature and extent of 
public opinion on the issues. 
Summaries of the responses were 
then entered into the Ministry's 
computer-based educational 
research information system 
(ONTERIS), a data base that will 
remain intact to assist those who 
will be responsible for imple- 
mentation of the recommenda- 
tions. Using computer printouts, 
the Secretariat grouped the 
responses according to each indi- 
vidual recommendation to pro- 
vide the Steering Committee with 
as clear an idea as possible of 
opinion on specific issues. 

Even with this elaborate pro- 
cess, analysis of the reaction to 
the Discussion Paper proved dif- 
ficult, partly because of its sheer 
volume and partly because of 
its diversity, Letters were re- 
ceived from individuals and 
small groups, petitions and form 
letters poured in, and numerous 
province-wide organizations and 
school boards submitted extensive 
briefs. Some responses dealt with 
only one or two recommenda- 
tions, others with clusters of rec- 


ommendations of particular 
interest to the senders, a few with 
all of them. Some who com- 
mented specifically on certain 
recommendations indicated 
agreement or disagreement with 
the remainder; others did not. In 
some instances, respondents sup- 
ported their views with detailed 
explanations and relevant infor- 
mation; in many others, no 
rationale was offered. The result 
was that a statistically valid quan- 
titative analysis of the responses 
simply was not possible. The 
Steering Committee and Secre- 
tariat members therefore had to 
devote considerable effort to 
assessing the relative signifi- 
cance of the various individual 
and group responses received. 

To assist the Steering Commit- 
tee in reaching its conclusions, 
the Secretariat gathered pertinent 
information from a variety of 
sources. Data were collected on 
numerous subjects, including the 
impact of certain recommenda- 
tions on school timetabling, 
scheduling patterns in Ontario 
secondary schools, student 
mobility, the variation in number 
of credits earned by secondary 
school graduates, the capacity of 
Ontario universities to enrol stu- 
dents, examples of shared use of 
school facilities, advisory voca- 
tional committees, the relative 
numbers of male and female per- 
sonnel in teaching and school 
administration, and financial 
implications of particular recom- 
mendations. In addition, the 
Ministry of Education commis- 
sioned Professor A.J.C. King of 
Queen's University to conduct a 
study comparing the first-year 
university achievement of Ontario 
Grade 13 graduates with that of 
graduates of out-of-province 
secondary schools.' (See Refer- 
ences section.) 


Secondary 
Education and 
Public Opinion 


In announcing the Secondary 
Education Review Project, the 
Minister of Education declared 
that during the current period of 
sweeping societal change it is es- 
sential to assess what we do. In 
that context, she said, the people 
of Ontario must try to find 
answers to three basic questions 
about secondary education: What 
do we want? Why do we want it? 
How are we going to do it? The 
process of inviting submissions 
from the public and publishing a 
Discussion Paper for validation 
and comment was an attempt to 
find answers to these questions, 
particularly the first. Although 
generalizing about the responses 
is somewhat perilous, a few broad 
conclusions can be drawn. The 
first is that people expect the 
schools to provide students with a 
solid, useful, basic education that 
prepares them either for direct 
entry into employment or for post- 
secondary education. Second, 


while still wanting schools to 
take into account the variation in 
students’ needs, interests and 
abilities, most people proposed 
that the curriculum be more pre- 
scriptive, particularly in the early 
grades of secondary school; few 
if any respondents proposed 
broadening the students’ choice 
of subjects. Third, the feeling is 
widespread that schools ought to 
impose much stricter discipline 
than they are imagined to do at 
present, and finally, the public 
wants to be assured that standards 
are being maintained. 

What, then, do we want? In 
general terms, the answers seem 
to be coherence and practicality 
in school programs, excellence 
and consistency in standards, a 
stronger sense of responsibility to 
the public, and greater quality 
control in program, instruction, 
and student achievement. Al- 
though the Discussion Paper re- 
ceived some criticism for not 
being ‘‘visionary’’, the tenor of 
its proposals nonetheless re- 
flected the prevailing concerns of 
the public. Even those respon- 
dents who lamented the lack of 
imaginative proposals did not 
themselves recommend any radi- 
cal changes to the syster. 

Before moving on to the sec- 
ond question put by the Minister, 
it would be useful to look briefly 
at where our secondary school 
system has been. During the past 


* two decades it has experienced a 


great deal of change, as the 
schools strove to accommodate 
students with a wide range of 
abilities and to introduce greater 
flexibility into both programs and 
school organization. The creation 
in the late 1960s of the colleges 
of applied arts and technology 
opened the doors to post- 
secondary education to a much 
broader spectrum of students. In 
1967, the Ministry of Education 
abolished the centrally set and 
marked Grade 13 departmental 
examinations, and in 1969 greatly 
reduced the number of school 
boards by creating large units of 
administration organized for the 
most part on a county basis. In 
this process many of the Minis- 
try’s supervisory functions be- 
came the responsibility of the 
boards. 

Over the next three or four 
years, the individualized or credit 
system was introduced into sec- 
ondary schools, allowing stu- 
dents virtually free choice of sub- 
jects. Public reaction to what it 
saw as misuse of this freedom led 
to the establishment of compul- 
sory credits; schools continued to 
recognize individual differences 
among students by offering 
courses at different levels of dif- 
ficulty — a concept that most of 
the public had difficulty in grasp- 
ing and that in practice was ap- 
plied unevenly across the prov- 
ince. Although these changes 
produced many beneficial results, 
they sometimes left students un- 
skilled, parents confused, and 
employers dissatisfied. 


The answer to the second ques- 
tion — Why do we want it? — is 
found both in this review of the 
past and in an examination of the 
present climate of opinion. In 
large part, the Project originated 
in response to mounting public 
concerns about certain aspects of 
today’s secondary school system. 
Foremost among these were dis- 

cipline, the school’s effective- 
ness in teaching basic literacy 
and number skills, and the appar- 
ent gap between the school and 
the world of work. Much of the 
criticism stemmed from the exis- 
tence of high youth unemploy- 
ment at a time when many 
employers complained that they 
could not find enough skilled 
labourers. Among the 15 to 19- 
year age group in Ontario, the 
average unemployment rate was 
14.1 percent in 1975 and 15.9 
percent in 1980;? many in this age 
group were young men and 
women who had dropped out of 
school (or in some cases, who 
graduated from it) without mar- 
ketable skills. The rate was lower 
among the 20 to 24-year age group 
(9.8%) but still represented an 
imcrease from about 9 percent five 
years before. Rightly or wrongly, 
the view is frequently expressed, 
particuiarly by employers, that 
this unsatisfactory youth employ- 
ment picture results partly from 
the schools concentrating too 
much on catering to students” 
individual interests or on prepar- 
ing them for college and universi- 
ty, and too little on equipping 
students with the basic skills, 
personal attributes and technical 
training required for obtaining 
jobs and performing them satis- 
factorily. Job training and career 
preparation emerged in a recent 
Ontario public opinion survey as 
the highest priority for secondary 
schools.? 

Although the individualized or 
credit system introduced ten 
years ago has been tightened up 
with the introduction of compul- 
sory credits, many people who 
wrote to the Project believed that 
the system still allowed students 
too much latitude. This opinion is 
reflected in an Ontario survey of 
educational issues, in which 68 
percent of respondents said that 
students should have some choice 
of optional courses, but should be 
required to take courses in lan- 
guage and mathematical skills 
and courses preparing them for 
university, community college, 
or employment.’ Although the 
credit system permits matching 
of programs with individual 
needs, the high degree of choice 
means that students take a wide 
variety of courses, to the point 
where the term “‘cafeteria’’ sys- 
tem has been applied to it. As a 
result, the common educational 
experience that many expect a 
school to provide has been slip- 
ping away, along with the com- 
mon evaluation processes that 
satisfy parents’ need to know 
where their children stand. 

Students now stay in school 


1 


longer, partly as a result of the 
wider choice of subjects. In 
1979, seven out of ten students 
who had begun Grade 9 three 
years earlier were enrolled in 
Grade 12, whereas in 1955 only 
about four of ten who entered 
Grade 9 remained in school until 
Grade 12.° Despite this improve- 
ment in retention, many people 
feel that the number completing 
diploma programs should be 
higher than it is. At present, about 
60 percent of students who enter 
Ontario's secondary schools earn 
a Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma (Grade 12) and about 24 
percent obtain the Secondary 
School Honour Graduation 
Diploma (Grade 13).° 

Concem about standards of 
student achievement is wide- 
spread, especially in regard to 
language and mathematics. A 
number of universities have insti- 
tuted literacy tests for first-year 
students and organized remedial 
programs for those who fail. The 
colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology have for many years 
operated a large-scale remedial 
program in mathematics for stu- 
dents entering their programs. At 
the same time as colleges, uni- 
versities, and some employers 
perceive a decline in standards, 
studies conducted in recent years 
have found little empirical evi- 
dence of such a decline.’ Where it 
exists, the drop in achievement is 
often attributed to the fact, indi- 
cated earlier, that the proportion 
of students graduating with sec- 
ondary school diplomas is much 
larger than it was many years 
ago. Regardless of what the stud- 
ies show, the fact that employers 
and colleges and universities ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the 
level of skill development of sec- 
ondary scho9] graddates suggests 
that the maiter requires further 
attention. 


Social and 
Educational 


Change 


A great many of the problems 
experienced by the school are the 
result of changes in society and 
rapid growth in the school sys- 
tem. The past two decades have 
witnessed a wide variety of social 
changes in Ontario, such as cul- 
tural pluralism, increased family 
breakdown, significant changes 
in the role of women, the emer- 
gence of the drug culture, and 
increasing confusion in the realm 
of values. At the same time, 
Ontario is experiencing econom- 
ic changes that are reducing the 
number of jobs available in tradi- 
tional workplaces. The shifts in 
Canada’s economy are increas- 
ing the movement of Canadians 
from province to province and 
creating difficulties for transfer- 
ring students. All too frequently, 
the school is expected to cope 
with problems outside its tradi- 
tional scope for which it is not 
equipped, and at the same time, 
deal with a much wider range 
of students. 

The past quarter century has 
seen a tremendous growth in the 
provincial secondary school sys- 
tem. In 1955, Ontario had 375 
secondary schools and about 
175 000 students. In 1979, there 
were 633 secondary schools with 
a total enrolment of just over 
600 000. This growth trend has 
now been reversed; enrolment 
decline began to hit the sec- 
ondary schools in 1977 and 
1978, and is projected to con- 
tinue throughout this decade. 


Between 1980 and 1990, the 
Ministry of Education estimates 
that secondary school enrolment 
in Ontario will drop by more than 
one-fifth, losing some 136 000 
students over that period 

Declining enrolment presents 
serious problems for everyone in- 
volved in the education process, 
particularly when it coincides 
with a period of financial strin- 
gency. School boards are under 
pressure to retain fewer teachers 
and close schools; young teach- 
ers are laid off; experienced 
staff members have to prepare 
themselves to teach courses out- 
side their specializations; job 
mobility is limited for adminis- 
trators and teachers alike; and 
relationships among trustees, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers are 
frequently strained. Often forgot- 
ten in the midst of this turmoil is 
the student, who, as the Commis- 
sion on Declining School Enrol- 
ments Report clearly pointed out, 
remains the sole reason for the 
school system’s existence.” 

In attempting to respond to 
public concerns about secondary 
education, the Project found that 
enrolment decline compounded 
the difficulty of addressing such 
issues as curriculum, standards, 
teacher morale, and student dis- 
cipline. Necessity, however, of- 
ten stimulates initiative: school 
closings and reductions in pro- 
gram and teaching staff force 
schools to explore alternative 
strategies for providing pro- 
grams, and give school boards, 
colleges and universities stronger 
incentives to share their re- 
sources. Since most economic 
indicators suggest that the next 
several years in Ontario will not 
be easy ones, the need to explore 
alternatives may prove to be a 
productive learning experience 
for all of those involved in the 
educational process. Several of 
the Project’s recommendations 
propose that this process of ex- 
ploration be expedited. 

While enrolment decline may 
be only a transient, albeit trou- 
bling, phenomenon, there are 
other trends whose impact on 
society and education will be 
long-range and ultimately more 
profound. The rate of techno- 
logical change will continue to 
accelerate, with the result that 
futures will be less certain than 
they used to be. Students must 
therefore be prepared for a life in 
which they will undergo continu- 
ous retraining or re-education. 
This kind of continuing educa- 
tion has already begun and is rap- 
idly developing.’ The role of 
women in our society has shifted 
dramatically. Their full participa- 
tion in all aspects of our society 
will continue to grow, especially 
in non-traditional fields. Projec- 
tions recently published by the 
Federal Ministry of Employment 
and Immigration predict that by 
the year 2000 equality of male 
and female participation in the 
labour force will be achieved." 
Schools must provide similar 
educational opportunities for 
both sexes and offer role models 
to complement and reinforce 
school programs. The special 
educational needs of students are 
being increasingly addressed and 
more specific attention must be 
devoted to the education of 
Native students. Schools also 
have an increasing responsibility 
to accommodate the multicul- 
tural nature of our society. 

As indicated earlier, our eco- 
nomic future is uncertain, and in 
view of rising energy costs and 
the search for new sources of 


energy, conservation and envi- 
ronmental issues assume tncreas- 
ing importance. The future of 
Ontario is more closely tied to 
those of its sister provinces than 
ever before, and on an interna- 
tional level it has long been obvi- 
ous that no country’s future can 
be considered in isolation from 
those of other nations. Finally, as 
we become an older society in 
Canada, young people will be- 
come a minority of the popula- 
tion. The implications of this 
demographic trend for students 
require scrutiny now so that 
schools and students are ade- 
quately prepared. 


The Schools 
and Change 


As they tried to look ahead, the 
committees of the Project real- 
ized that it is easier to construct 
a general vision for secondary 
schools for the year 2000 than to 
provide specific details on how 
schools will operate in 1985 as 
they move toward the vision. The 
leap to the year 2000 is not made 
in a single bound. Given the size 
and the diversity of the secondary 
school system, and the impact 
that drastic change can have on 
numbers of individuals and com- 
munities, the Project has devel- 
oped proposals to lead us sequen- 
tially into that future. Their intent 
is to consolidate the content of 
the secondary school curriculum, 
to develop stronger links with 
Grades 7 and 8, to create the 
possibility for greater flexibility 
in school organization, to en- 
courage alternative ways of pro- 
viding programs, and to suggest 
initiatives for both the Ministry 
of Education and local boards 
and schools. They are proposals 
which call for change in an evolu- 
tionary rather than a revolution- 
ary manner. 

While respecting parents’ and 
employers’ wishes for a more 
directive program, the Project 
was keenly aware of the need to 
teach young people how to use 
freedom — a task that cannot 
be accomplished without giving 
them a taste of it. As they grow 
up, children and young people 
need to acquire a sense that they 
are, t0 some extent, building 
their own world and that they 
will have to learn to cope with 


tisk, uncertainty, and stress 
Schools must therefore gradually 
extend the amount of freedom 


exercised by their students 
Broadening of individual choice 
must be done with great care so 
that students are continually chal- 
lenged but not indulged by *‘soft 
options’’ or discouraged by too 
rigorous programming. 

Discussion of futures is highly 
relevant to the Project’s ob- 
jectives, one of which was to 
**set the criteria for a program 
that prepares students for the 
futures envisaged by society.” 
This brings us to the third and 
most challenging question posed 
by the Minister: after we have 
agreed on what we want and why, 
how are we going to do it? How 
do we balance the public yearn- 
ing for stability with the clear 
need for flexibility in the face of 
an increasingly nebulous future? 
How are schools to maintain 
standards and at the same time 
provide suitable programs for a 
wide spectrum of students so that 
they will stay in school long 
enough to acquire at least some 
basic skills? How does the educa- 
tion system offer new and en- 
larged programs when resources 
are scarce? 


New Directions 
for Secondary 
Schools 


In response to these and other, 
more specific questions, the 
Steering Committee has made a 
total of 98 recommendations — 
on curriculum content and organ- 
ization; delivery of school pro- 
grams; relationships between 
secondary schools and colleges 
and universities, the community, 
and workplace; student achieve- 
ment; school atmosphere and dis- 
cipline; the continuing education 
of teachers; and other topics. The 
central recommendations propose 
a reorganization of the school 
program to give it greater coher- 
ence, breadth, and stability, and a 
single diploma to make it clear 
that students preparing for direct 
entry into employment are choos- 
ing as valuable and important a 
future as those preparing for post- 
secondary education. 

In regard to school program, 
the Steering Committee’s recom- 
mendations seek to provide a 


more closely-knit structure in 
order to establish a sound base for 
future learning. They propose a 
higher proportion of compulsory 
credits, a higher credit require- 
ment than the present minimum 
for the Secondary School Gradu- 
ation Diploma, and the establish- 
ment of prerequisites for certain 
courses. Minimum time allot- 
ments in various subjects are being 
recommended for Grades 7 and 8 
to ensure that the curriculum for 
these grades will mesh with the 
changes which are proposed. The 
expansion of compulsory credits 
will lead to a more common pro- 
gram in Grades 9 and 10, delay- 
ing extensive specialization until 
the later grades. This program 
will reflect a renewed emphasis 
on a traditional liberal education 
as a basis for lifelong learning, 
and is consistent with the empha- 
sis in public input to the Project 
on language, mathematics, phys- 
ical fitness and other traditional 
subjects. 

Schools will continue to offer 
subjects at up to three levels of 
difficulty in recognition of the 
wide variation in student abilities 
and in the instructional methods 
required to be employed. The 
return to a more uniform program 
in Grades 9 and 10 will assist 
schools to group students in the 
same classes, for at least a part of 
their timetable, and thus reduce 
the sense of alienation that stu- 
dents on individual programs in 
large schools sometimes feel. 
Experience has shown that 
younger secondary school stu- 
dents need the sense of identity 
offered by belonging to a ‘“‘home 
room’’, and that a more coherent 
structure in Grades 9 and 10 
classes can turn peer pressure to 
positive uses. In Grades 11 and 
12, students would follow a more 
individualized program, choos- 
ing from a range of subjects offer- 
ing opportunity for specialization. 

The awarding of a_ single 
diploma attempts to balance the 
secondary school functions of 
preparing students for college 
and university, on one hand, and 
for entry into employment, on the 
other. At present, approximately 
30 percent of graduates enter 
university or colleges of applied 
arts and technology. With the 
growing emphasis on recurrent or 
continuing education, however, 
students who move directly into 


the labour market, Particularly 
those with secondary school 
graduation diplomas, are highly 
likely to carry on their education 
in other ways — through evening 
school, employer-sponsored 
training, or periodic returns to the 
formal education system. The 
traditional distinction between 
graduates who “go on to further 
education’’ and those who ‘*go 
out to work’* has gradually been 
blurring; the school’s perpetu- 
ation of that distinction through a 
two-diploma system is increas- 
ingly indefensible. The challenge 
to the school is to prepare its 
graduates equally well for both 
destinations. 

Many recommendations en- 
deavour to create a higher degree 
of coordination among the vari- 
ous sectors and levels of the pro- 
vincial education system. Some 
of the proposals relate to the 
movement of students from ele- 
mentary into secondary school, 
and from secondary school into 
college or university. Others 
place renewed emphasis on co- 
operation and sharing of re- 
sources, both human and materi- 
al, and on alternative methods of 
providing school programs 
through such sharing. 

There are recommendations to 
bring the school closer to the 
broader community, especially to 
its business and industrial sectors. 
Existing programs introducing 
students to the workplace would 
be strengthened, and new ave- 
nues between school and work 
explored. Representatives of 
business, industry and labour 
would be consulted more fre- 
quently, and schools would try to 
communicate more clearly with 
prospective employers of their 
graduates. 

In response to extensive public 
anxiety about discipline in 
schools, several recommenda- 
tions are aimed at improving 
school atmosphere and dealing 
more effectively with disruptive 
behaviour. Although the mea- 
sures proposed may not appear 
sufficiently drastic, in view of the 
publicity given to instances of 
violence and vandalism in 
schools, the Project found it dif- 
ficult to devise sanctions beyond 
those already provided in The 
Education Act, 1974. The pro- 
posed reorganization of the cur- 
riculum could contribute to a 
more disciplined environment in 
that students would be more con- 
tinuously involved in classroom 
instruction and be in more con- 
stant contact with teachers. 

A number of recommendations 
ask the Ministry of Education to 
provide leadership in specific 
areas, and a few recommend that 
it exercise greater control in cer- 
tain matters. While respecting 
the autonomy of school boards 
and wishing to encourage local 
and regional initiatives, the 
Steering Committee was re- 
sponding to what it saw as a need 
for greater consistency across the 
province. The Project also rec- 
ognized that some problems can 
only be resolved by the action of 
an agency responsible for the 
administration of education for 
the entire proviace. 

Other recommendations at- 
tempt to sharpen students’ aware- 
ness of Canada’s peoples and 
cultures and deepen their under- 
standing of the nation’s political 
system and economic structure. 
Finally, a few proposals empha- 
size once again the need for clear 
and open communication between 
schools and parents and schools 
and the general public. 


The Program 


Goals and Role of the Secondary 


School 


Early in the course of their work 
the Project attempted to place the 
Goals of Education, as enunci- 
ated by the Ministry of Education 
in Issues and Directions," in an 
order corresponding to the degree 
to which the secondary school 
can be expected to help students 
achieve them. The Committees 
undertook this task, not because 
they viewed some goals as more 
important than others, but because 
schools are too often held exclus- 
ively accountable for accom- 
plishing goals that are clearly a 
shared responsibility. To illustrate 
how responsibility for the goals 
might be shared, the Steering 
Committee proposed the inclu- 
sion of the chart below, which 
displays the relative obligation 
that the school and society bear 
for the attainment of each goal. 
The goals are listed below, in a 
form slightly condensed from 
that used in /ssues and Directions. 


The Goals of Education for 
Ontario consist of helping stu- 
dents to do the following: 


1. Learn the basic knowledge 
and skills needed to understand 
and express ideas through words, 
numbers, and other symbols. 


2. Appreciate and profit from 
an awareness of the various ways 
people learn. 


3. Lear to be resourceful and 
creative in acquiring new knowl- 
edge, managing personal matters, 
and coping with a changing world. 

4. Develop skills and attitudes 
that will enable them to enjoy 
their work and be productive on 
the job. 


5. Develop self-reliance in 
solving the practical problems of 
everyday life. 

6. Acquire a feeling of self- 
worth through their own achieve- 
ment and the encouragement of 
others. 

7. Respect the customs and be- 
liefs of others in their society. 

8. Learn to respect their en- 
vironment and use resources 
wisely. 

9. Accept personal responsibil- 
ity in their own communities and 
in the larger society. 


10. Appreciate and enjoy the arts. 


11. Acquire habits and attitudes 
that will help them be fit and 
healthy. 


12. Develop a personal set of 
values that includes respect for 
the values of others. 


13. Appreciate the responsibili- 
ties and benefits of family life 
and the role of the family in our 
society. 

The goals on the left of the 
chart (See Figure 1) are those for 
which the school is chiefly 
responsible, those toward the 
centre require more assistance 
from other parts of society for 
their attainment, and those on the 
right depend more on factors out- 
side the school than on the school 
itself. The proportion of respon- 
sibility varies with the age and 
level of the students: in general, 
as a student matures, the respon- 
sibility for attaining a goal re- 
quires a greater degree of par- 
ticipation from other sectors of 
society. 

The few respondents to the 
Discussion Paper who com- 
mented directly on the goals of 
education generally supported 
them. Some suggested that the 
schools should take greater 
responsibility for the develop- 
ment of an appreciation for the 
Arts and for fitness and health, 
positions consistent with the 
opinions the Project received on 
the diploma requirements. Oth- 
ers would have ordered the goals 
differently by giving the school 
prime responsibility for helping 
students develop a sense of self- 
worth; the Project committees 
agreed, however, that secondary 
school students look more to 
sources outside the school as they 
seek to achieve a sense of identi- 
ty. Finally, many expressed the 
opinion that the pursuit of excel- 
lence ought to be strongly en- 
couraged in any discussion of the 
goals of education. 

The Project makes no specific 
recommendation about the goals 
of education, but it concurs that 
in any future publications the 
goals be enunciated in a context 
which stresses the pursuit of 
excellence and an understanding 
of Canadian society. 

The Project kept the goals con- 
stantly in mind as it considered 
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what could be done through the 
school to help today’s students 
achieve them. The secondary 
school students of the 1980s 
differ in many respects from their 
counterparts of the past. Biologi- 
cally, they mature about two years 
earlier than their grandparents 
did, and yet, on average, they 
stay in school longer than did any 
Previous generation. Socially, 
they tend to become independent 
of their parents more rapidly, in 
the sense that they look to their 
friends or to the ‘‘reality’’ ex- 
pressed in the media for their 
values and behaviour models. 
This trend is reinforced by a gen- 
eral weakening of family bonds; 
more students now live in single- 
parent homes or homes where 
both parents are working. Final- 
ly, students today are more con- 
cerned than those of ten years ago 
about employment and they want 
the secondary school to do more 
to prepare them for jobs. 

The recommendations in this 
Teport respond to these changing 
student characteristics in a vari- 
ety of ways. The report proposes 
that students be given the oppor- 
tunity to complete secondary 
school in four years rather than 
five, that they be offered instruc- 
tion in life skills, that they be 
‘given more useful career guid- 
ance, and that they receive greater 
opportunities to gain practical 
experience in the world of work 
while still attending school. In 
addition, their teachers are to be 
provided with a resource docu- 
ment that will enable them to 
incorporate morals and values 
education into the curriculum. 
The proposal for a single diploma 
upon graduation from secondary 
school is intended to give school 
programs leading directly to 
employment a status equal to 
those leading to further education. 

In addition to responding to the 
specific needs of students today, 
the recommendations are consis- 
tently related to the stated goals 
of education. The proposed cur- 
riculum is intended to ensure that 
students learn basic literacy and 
number skills as well as appreci- 
ate the arts and acquire habits and 
attitudes that will help them be fit 
and healthy. Its emphasis on 
teaching life skills and morals 
and values education in all sub- 
jects, where appropriate, should 
assist students to be resourceful, 
cope with a changing world, 
increase self-reliance, and de- 
velop a personal set of values and 
respect for others. The series of 
recommendations dealing with 
the school and the workplace is 
intended to help students develop 
skills and attitudes that will ena- 
ble them to find work that they 
can do well and from which they 
can derive a sense of accomplish- 
ment. To encourage students to 
profit from an awareness of the 
various ways people learn, the 
report contains several proposals 
for the use and exploration of 
different methods of providing 
school programs. The provision 
of programs at different levels of 
difficulty, and the proposal for a 
single diploma, are aimed at 
making it possible for every stu- 
dent to achieve a measure of suc- 
cess in school and thus foster a 
sense of self-worth. Finally, the 
provision of a gradually increas- 
ing range of course choice as stu- 
dents move through secondary 
school will, it is hoped, teach 
them how to accept personal 
responsibility for their actions. 

The fostering of a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is central to 
the goals of education at the sec- 
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ondary school level. The basic 
task of secondary education is to 
equip students to move with a 
measure of security out of the 
protected environment of the ele- 
mentary school, through Grades 
9 and 10 where the student begins 
to exercise some choice, to 
Grades 11 and 12 where the choice 
is broadened, and finally beyond 
graduation to the self-reliance 
expected of an adult. It has been 
observed that if the task of the 
elementary school is social- 
ization, then that of the second- 
ary school is the creation of inde- 
pendence. This is a task not 
easily accomplished. The attain- 
ment of real independence 
Tequires that opportunities be 
provided for young people to dis- 
cover their own talents and test 
their perceptions against reality. 
Ultimately, all the goals of edu- 
cation come down to a single 
question: How can we best pre- 
Pare our secondary school gradu- 
ates — physically, socially, and 
intellectually — to meet the 
increasingly exacting demands of 
society in the next two decades? 
The recommendations offered in 
the following sections of this 
Teport represent a collective 
attempt to find answers to that 
question. 


The General 


Shape of the 
System 


Diplomas 

At present, a typical secondary 
school course involves 110 hours 
of classroom time. Students earn 
a credit for successfully complet- 
ing such a course. At the end of a 
Grade 9 to 12 program, they are 
granted a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma (SSGD) if 
they have eamed a minimum of 
27 credits. The 27 must include at 
least 4 English credits, 2 Mathe- 
matics, | Science, | Geography, 
1 History, | additional credit in 
the Social Sciences, and 3 credits 
in Arts and/or Physical and 
Health Education. Students who 
proceed further are awarded the 
Secondary School Honour Grad- 
uation Diploma (SSHGD) for 
eaming any 6 honour credits in 
Grade 13. 

The awarding of two second- 
ary school graduation diplomas 
— a situation unique in North 
America — presents certain prob- 
lems. The existence of the Grade 
13 diploma tends to reduce the 
importance of earning a Grade 12 
diploma. In fact, the latter is 
not even a prerequisite for the 
SSHGD. Since the Honour Di- 
ploma is designed chiefly for stu- 
dents planning further formal 
education, the perceived needs of 
its curriculum have dominated 
secondary school programs. The 
result is that one function of sec- 
ondary education — preparation 
for college and university — has 
taken on much greater impor- 
tance than all the others. The 
dimensions of this imbalance 
become clear when we consider 
that at present only about 24 per- 
cent of students who enter sec- 
ondary school earn the SSHGD 
in contrast to about 60 percent 
who are awarded the SSGD. 


The awarding of a single di- 
ploma has necessary implications 
for the school program, and 
raises once more the perennial 


question of the value of the thir- 
teenth year. Since 1950, a num- 
ber of studies have examined the 
issue of Grade 13. Most have 
concluded that the schools should 
be organized within 12 grades 
rather than 13." Many students 
in Grade 13 reach the age of 19, 
an age that is socially more adult 
than adolescent and less appro- 
priate to secondary schools. 

Over the years, many Grade 12 
graduates from other provinces 
appear to have fared as well 
at Ontario universities as our 
Grade 13 graduates. Since little 
firm evidence about the relative 
achievement levels of these two 
groups of students has been avail- 
able, the Ministry of Education 
commissioned a research study 
comparing the academic perfor- 
mance in the first year of uni- 
versity of Grade 13 graduates 
and out-of-province students 
with Grade 12 or its equivalent." 
The study, submitted to the Min- 
istry in August, 1981, examined 
four Ontario universities that en- 
rolled a large number of out-of- 
province students, and two uni- 
versities from nearby provinces, 
chosen in order to assess the 
preparation of Ontario students 
for programs offered outside the 
province. For all six universities, 
analyses were conducted of stu- 
dent achievement in first-year 
programs by origin of students; 
average mark distribution in the 
first year; and admissions pro- 
cedures. At one of the univer- 
sities, the social and emotional 
adjustment of first-year students 
was also analyzed. In addition, 
the study examined the structure 
of provincial education systems 
and their university admissions 
procedures, secondary school 
curricula in English and Mathe- 
matics by province, and the 
effects of student age at univer- 
sity entrance on achievement. 

The study found that in the 
admissions standards for most 
Ontario universities, out-of- 
province Grade 12 graduates are 
perceived to be on a par with 
Grade 13 graduates. Outside On- 
tario, the extra year that Grade 13 
graduates have completed is sel- 
dom rewarded with advanced 
university entrance standing. The 
analyses of achievement data 
revealed no consistent results; 
Grade 13 graduates sometimes 
outperformed other students, 
sometimes not. In general, On- 
tario students tended to do as 
well as, or better than, students 
from other provinces in Arts pro- 
grams. The differences were 
often not great, however, nor 
were the patterns consistent from 
one university to another. Little 
support could be found for the 
assumption that the Ontario 
school system prepares students 
better in terms of social mat- 
uration, even though out-of- 
province students who enter uni- 
versity are, on average, about 
three-quarters of a year younger 
than Ontario students. 

The study concluded that its 
analyses of admission require- 
ments and achievement patterns 
provided some support for the 
position that, in general, Grade 
13 graduates are better prepared 
for university than students with 
the equivalent of Grade 12 from 
other provinces. It noted, how- 
ever, that the ‘‘differences in 
achievement favouring Ontario 
were not substantial’’, and sug- 
gested that any decision to re- 
move Grade 13 be made on 
grounds other than educational 
ones. In view of the inconclu- 
sive results of the study, it is 
also fair to observe that Ontario 
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students who are older than out- 
of-province students and have 
had one full year more in second- 
ary school, do not excel to the 
degree that these differences 
might lead one to expect. The 
value of the thirteenth year re- 
mains to be clearly established. 
Although opinions differ on 
the optimum number of years 
that should be devoted to formal 
schooling, it is the view of the 
Steering Committee that stu- 
dents, whether they wish to enter 
college or university or seek im- 
mediate employment after grad- 
uation, should have the opportu- 
nity to do so in 12 years rather 
than 13 years after Kindergarten. 


The introduction of the OSSD 
and the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of school program cannot 
be accommodated without a re- 
vision of the present Ministry 
curriculum guidelines for Grade 
7 and beyond. In such a re- 
vision, advanced-level courses 
would contain the material which 
would enable students to reach 
the level that is currently reached 
by the end of Grade 13. This 
would not necessarily involve 
new subject matter for advanced- 
level courses, but would entail 
a redistribution of the core 
material and a possible reduc- 
tion of the optional units. Such 
a revision cannot be undertaken 
without an awareness of impli- 
cations for Grades 4 to 6 and 
also for post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions. 

General-level courses must be 
thoroughly reviewed and rede- 
signed to suit the needs of the 
large majority of students who do 
not wish to proceed to university. 
Such courses should be seen as 
relevant and practical and a 
means of preparation for colleges 
and many areas of employment. 
Basic-level courses will require 
some revision to ensure that they 
have a practical emphasis in re- 
spect of realistic applications in 
the world of work and the man- 
agement of life. 

The Ministry of Education will 
have to direct considerable re- 
sources into curriculum guideline 
development. Although the 
Intermediate Division guidelines 
issued in recent years are expected 
to form a sound basis for such 
development, the revised guide- 
lines must establish a smooth 
transition through the grades 
from 7 to 12, taking into account 
the variation in modes of instruc- 
tion between elementary and 
secondary school. At the school 
system level, administrators and 
teachers must be given adequate 
time and resources to design 
implementation schemes for the 
revised curricula. The processes 
of curriculum development and 
planning for change will have to 
be well advanced before the sin- 
gle diploma concept can be 
implemented. This curriculum 
revision needs to be assigned an 
immediate high priority to permit 
the reorganized program to be 
phased in during the years 1984 
to 1990. Implementation of the 
proposed revised curriculum is 
discussed in more detail later. 

Predictably, the proposals for a 
single diploma upon graduation 
from secondary school and for 
making this diploma generally 
achievable in 12 years rather than 


13 drew a heavy and varied re- 
sponse. Although there was con- 
siderable support expressed for 
one diploma, opinion was sharply 
divided on the second recom- 
mendation. Many teachers and 
teacher groups opposed it, along 
with some school boards and 
numerous members of the public. 
They expressed concerns that 
compression of the curriculum 
would endanger the maintenance 
of quality in program, reduce 
present content, lower stan- 
dards and lead to the require- 
ment of an additional year by the 
universities. 

The response to the Discussion 
Paper from the Council of Ontario 
Universities contained the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“This proposal would create a 
single diploma, requiring the 
same number of curricular hours 
as the current Honours Gradua- 
tion Diploma achieved at the end 
of Grade 13, but allowing stu- 
dents to reach this level in twelve 
years. The universities find this 
acceptable as preparation for 
higher education, providing that 
(as the related recommendations 
propose) the curriculum is suita- 
bly revised so that the level of 
academic achievement attained 
at the end of four years’ second- 
ary schooling remains substan- 
tially the same as that now 
achieved after five. . . . We see 
no reason to believe that this 
compression of academic content 
into 12 years would bring any 
strong demand to abandon the 3 
year general Arts degree and 
replace it with a 4 year general 
degree, assuming an equivalence 
in the level of academic achieve- 
ment after 4 years in the proposed 
programme with that obtained 
after 5 years under present 
arrangements. The maintenance 
of standards, however, would 
need particular attention during 
the transition period.”’ 

University officials also 
warned about the problems of 
accommodating a ‘‘double 
cohort” in the year when the first 
graduates of the new program join 
the last of the Grade 13 classes in 
applying for university entrance. 

Other respondents to the Dis- 
cussion Paper were afraid that the 
tightening of the program would 
place excessive pressure on the 
students taking courses at the 
general level, perhaps to the 
point of accelerating the dropout 
rate. The majority of dropouts 
from secondary schools are stu- 
dents taking mainly general-level 
courses, as several studies" have 
indicated. 

Moreover, Grade 13, it was 
argued, provided students with a 
useful transitional year between 
the structured setting of second- 
ary school and the relative inde- 
pendence of college or universi- 
ty. It is seen by many as a year in 
which students can mature 
emotionally and _ intellectually, 
acquiring a taste of greater indi- 
vidual choice of subjects and 
studying them more deeply. 

These are persuasive argu- 
ments. At the same time, students 
in all the other provinces of Can- 
ada are able to succeed in post- 
secondary education without the 
benefit of a thirteenth year in 
school, although as the King 
study pointed out, the elimination 
of Grade 13 would not make 
Ontario's school system uniform 
with that of other provinces.'* 
Some 2 percent of the total num- 
ber of students earning the 
SSHGD in Ontario now complete 
the program in four years rather 
than five, frequently by complet- 
ing all the required credits within 


the regular school term, occa- 
sionally by taking summer 
courses. The fact that courses 
leading to the SSHGD do not 
have to consume five full years of 
secondary school has received 
little publicity. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that more students 
could now achieve the SSHGD in 
four years, even without the cur- 
riculum revisions proposed. 
With a systematic streamlining of 
the curriculum from Grades 7 
through 12, eliminating some 
(but not all) of the free time that 
students now enjoy during the 
school day, it should be possible 
for achievement of the new 
OSSD in four years to become 
the norm rather than the excep- 
tion. What the recommendations 
propose is to give students the 
opportunity to complete their 
secondary school program more 
quickly; it does not expect that all 
students will avail themselves of 
the opportunity. For some, an 
additional year in secondary 
school will continue to be neces- 
sary, and perhaps desirable. 

The concerns about the student 
in the general-level courses are 
quite legitimate. But these are 
concerns that can and should be 
met through adequate curriculum 
guidelines. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s description of a general- 
level course reads as follows: 
“Such a course should be con- 
sidered appropriate preparation 
for employment or further educa- 
tion in colleges and other non- 


university educational institu- 
tions’’ (Secondary School 
Diploma Requirements — 


Circular H.S.1). Students whose 
program comprises mainly 
general-level courses typically 
do not proceed to the SSHGD. 
These students are nearly three 
times as likely to drop out before 
obtaining the SSGD as are stu- 
dents whose programs are com- 
posed of advanced-level courses. 
They are less likely to receive an 
SSGD now than they were in 
1970. A study of school-leavers 
at the general level found *‘little 
evidence of a good fit between 
the content of general-level 
courses and the job requirements 
of graduates and dropouts."*'® 

Clearly, substantial curriculum 
revision seems required in courses 
at the general level so that they 
will become more effective in 
vocational preparation and in 
preparation for study in commu- 
nity colleges, particularly in sub- 
jects for which Mathematics and 
Science are important. Courses at 
this level would not be com- 
pressed but revised, and in the 
process, may have to become 
more sharply differentiated from 
advanced-level courses than at 
present. The intent of curriculum 
reorganization would not be to 
place students taking general- 
level courses under greater pres- 
sure but to recognize differences 
in aptitudes, interests, and career 
goals. 


Curriculum Revision 

At present, Ministry of Educa- 
tion curriculum guidelines are 
generally issued as follows: 
Primary-Junior Division (Grades 
K to 6), Intermediate Division 
(Grades 7 to 10), and Senior 
Division (Grades 11 to 13). 

In Grades | to 6, as directed in 
the Ministry of Education docu- 
ment, Education in the Primary 
and Junior Divisions, the various 
subjects are blended into three 
broad categories identified as 
Communications, The Arts, and 
Environmental Studies. 

There is then a distinct change 
in the curriculum structure: from 


Grade 7 to the end of secondary 
school, the program is developed 
from specific subject guidelines 
such as English, Mathematics, 
French, Family Studies, History 
and Music. For curriculum pur- 
poses, it appears to be valid to 
make a ‘‘breakpoint’’ between 
Grades 6 and 7, rather than be- 
tween Grades 8 and 9. There is no 
need for the physical location of 
students to coincide with the cur- 
riculum breakpoint. Such con- 
siderations should be left for 
school boards to evaluate and 
implement. 

The Grade 7 to 12 curriculum 
should be structured in such a 
fashion as to allow students to 
have an increasing responsibility 
in the selection of courses avail- 
able to them. 


Many respondents to the Dis- 
cussion Paper inferred that a 
Kindergarten to Grade 6 elemen- 
tary school system and a Grades 7 
to 12 secondary school system 
were being recommended. This 


recommendation, it must be 
emphasized, applies only to cur- 
riculum guidelines and resource 
documents. It is expected that the 
guidelines will also deal with the 
expressed concern that the 
proposed organization of the 
curriculum might lead to early 
streaming and specialization. 
The offering of courses at dis- 
crete levels of difficulty should 
not be formalized until Grade 9, 
when the student has a choice of 
clearly differentiated levels in 
the school program. The guide- 
lines would also be expected to 
direct attention to the need to 
tailor methods of instruction to 
the age and developmental level 
of the pupils. They must also rec- 
ognize the significant change in 
the pupil-teacher relationship 
between Grades 7 and 8, where 
most pupils are in contact with 
one teacher for all or a large part 
of each school day, and Grade 9, 
where students experience much 
briefer contacts with a higher 
number of teachers. 

Guidelines would be expected 
to provide for both core and 
optional material in Grades 7 and 
8 to permit flexibility at the school 
board level. They must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to recognize that 
although pupils in these two 
grades generally work at a com- 
mon level, their teachers are 
expected to adapt programs to 
suit individual students or groups. 
For example, the Mathematics 
Curriculum Guideline for the 
Intermediate Division, 1980, 
advises teachers to develop core 
topics in different ways: ‘*The 
breadth and depth of treatment, 
approaches, methodologies, ex- 
amples and applications, evalua- 
tion techniques and situations 
investigated should be tailored to 
the specific needs of the students 
concerned.’’ In some schools, 
the more able students are given 
an enriched program in Grades 7 
and 8, occasionally even being 
encouraged to begin work on 
secondary school credits. 

In order to ensure that students 
in Grades 7 and 8 are provided 
with a broadly based educational 
experience, the revised curricu- 
lum guidelines should indicate 
minimum time allotments for the 
various subject areas in Grade 7 
and 8. (One possible organiza- 
tion of time allotments 1s de- 


scribed in Appendix B.) 


This proposed curriculum 
structure would be established 
concurrently with the adoption of 
a single graduation diploma from 


secondary school. Curricular 
changes would be introduced into 
the Grade 7 program in 1984 and 
into each higher grade in suc- 
ceeding years, so that by 1990 the 
first class would graduate from 
Grade 12 with the new OSSD, 
The following conditions would 
apply: 

® School boards would be per- 
mitted to determine their own 
physical structures based on local 
needs and variations in enrolment. 
© School personnel would assist 
students in making transitions that 
involve a substantial change in 
program or a movement from one 
school building to another, as in 
the move from the elementary to 
the secondary program. 

@ Roman Catholic Separate 
School Boards would continue to 
have jurisdiction over their pro- 
gram up to the end of Grade 10. 
© Secondary schools would con- 
tinue to be free to organize their 
programs so as to enable their 
students to meet diploma require- 
ments, to meet local needs for 
diversity, and to provide maxi- 
mum flexibility for students 
entering and re-entering the 
system. 

@The successor to Circular 
H.S.1_ would include cautions 
about forms of timetabling that 
allot large blocks of time (up to 
80 minutes) for all class periods, 
regardless of whether the study of 
the subject is best accomplished 
or the needs of the student best 
served in this way. 


Levels of Difficulty 

The names of the present four 
levels of difficulty at which 
courses may be offered are 
recommended in Circular H.S./. 
These are as follows: modified, 
basic, general and advanced. The 
number actually offered depends 
on the subject, enrolment, staff 
resources, student needs, facili- 
ties, and economic restraints. 

Large schools offer a range of 
levels in most subjects while 
small schools offer many courses 
at only one level. Because of de- 
clining enrolments and financial 
restraints, there are an increasing 
number of multi-level classes in 
which groups of students in the 
same class take the subject at 
different levels. This trend is 
expected to continue. 

Courses offered towards the 
SSGD are usually available at 
several levels, but Grade 13 
courses for the SSHGD are 
offered at the advanced level. 
Students who plan to enter Grade 
13 prepare themselves in previous 
years by taking most of their 
courses at the advanced level. 
Some schools offer courses at an 
“‘enriched”’ level, which is more 
challenging than the advanced. 
The total number of levels at 
which courses are offered should 
not become so great as to be 
unmanageable or so low as to 
become restrictive. At present, 
many schools lack the resources 
to offer four levels. Moreover, as 
a result of recent legislation, stu- 
dents with special educational 


needs will henceforth be accom- 
modated in new kinds of pro- 
grams not specific to any level. 
The term ‘‘modified’’ has 
been interpreted to describe 
courses formerly labelled *‘ser- 
vices’ or ‘“‘vocational’’, and 
“*basic’’ to describe courses usu- 
ally called **occupational’’. Stu- 
dents taking courses at the modi- 
fied level tend to be those with 
various learning problems; some 
of these students, however, are 
capable of taking courses at the 
basic level as well. In practice, 
the two levels are frequently 
combined as ‘‘modified-basic’’. 
The percentage of students 
enrolled in courses at both these 
levels is less than 10 percent. 
According to Ministry of Educa- 
tion estimates of enrolment in 
September 1980, only about 4 
percent of students were enrolled 
in modified-level courses, It is 
the view of the Steering Commit- 
tee that basic-level programming 
can accommodate students who 
now take courses at both basic 
and modified levels. Adaptations 
can be made for groups, such as 
entire classes in vocational sec- 
ondary schools where the propor- 
tion enrolled in technological 
subjects is high, as well as indi- 
viduals classified as *‘‘excep- 
tional’’ under the provisions of 
the recent amendments to The 
Education Act, 1974 by Bill 82. 


Many parents, along with edu- 
cators in the field of Special Edu- 
cation, reacted negatively to the 
recommendation on levels of dif- 
ficulty. The proposal was inter- 
preted as an abandonment of 
students now taking modified- 
level programs. It was the under- 
standing of the Steering Com- 
mittee, however, that the amend- 
ments to The Education Act, 
1974, enacted by Bill 82 would 
not only provide for these stu- 
dents, but do so more adequately 
than is possible with the present 
modified-level courses. The fact 
that the implementation of Bill 82 
is just beginning, and its long 
term effects and implications still 
largely unknown, inevitably 
clouds our view of the situation. 
The purpose of the Steering 
Committee’s recommendation is 
to reduce ambiguity, as the dis- 
tinction between basic and modi- 
fied levels has rarely been articu- 
lated clearly. 

In recommending three levels, 
the Steering Committee assumes 
that present modified-level 
courses will continue until ap- 
propriate programs are provided 
for the students currently enrolled 
in these courses. In certain cases, 
schools and boards may wish to 
adapt a program for groups of 
students as well as for individu- 
als. Under the provisions of Bill 
82, adaptations will presumably 
be made from all three levels to 
suit the needs and capabilities of 
individual students. Gifted stu- 
dents, for example, can be offered 
enriched courses built on the 
advanced-level programs. 


Credits 
Since the establishment of the 
present credit definition, most 


courses have been designed to be 
of equal length and value and 
occupy from 110 to 120 hours of 
scheduled time. Although frac- 
tional credits are permitted, they 
have not proved popular. 

While *‘long’’ or ‘‘full-year’’ 
courses are valuable, there are 
advantages in making some 
**short’’ courses available to stu- 
dents. Such courses would be 
appropriate in areas such as 
Guidance, Health, Physical Fit- 
ness, and Life Skills. Short 
courses could enable students to 
do make-up work if transferring 
from one program to another. 
They would be useful for flexible 
approaches to continuing educa- 
tion, re-entry to the secondary 
school, and possible sampling of 
areas of the program before mak- 
ing a long-term commitment in 
an unknown area, 


This means that a typical full- 
year course of 120 hours would 
become a 4-credit course. Natu- 
tally, some courses could be 
offered with higher or lower 
credit values. Ninety-hour 
courses of 3 credits each may 
become appropriate for some 
semestered schools and night 
schools. Shorter 60-hour courses, 
worth 2 credits, might be appli- 
cable in such instances as a fit- 
ness program, a Guidance course, 
or a half-year course involving 
Biological Science with the other 
half involving Physical Science. 
One-credit modules, while less 
frequently used, may be useful 
for presenting units in life skills 
or for allowing students to ex- 
plore various technological 
options. 

Although the use of a 30-hour 
base for credits received substan- 
tial support because of the flexi- 
bility it permits, concerns were 
expressed that such a system 
would lend itself too readily to 
fragmentation and that it would 
create insuperable timetabling 
problems. The intention is to re- 
frain from dividing all courses 
into 30-hour units; rather, each 
course would be assigned a value 
of a certain number of credits. In 
addition, new Ministry of Educa- 
tion curriculum guidelines and a 
revised document that would re- 
place Circular H.S.] would be 
expected to include prescriptions 
about credits that would serve as 
further protection against frag- 
mentation of subject matter. For 
example, the sequential nature of 
some subjects should be reflected 
by providing courses of multiple 
credit value; Mathematics and 
second languages are obvious 
cases in point. Within the limits 
of the new and more detailed 
guidelines, the school principal 
and appropriate members of the 
teaching staff would together 
determine the length of courses 
and their corresponding credit 
values. The timetabling diffi- 
culties foreseen have been par- 
tially resolved by the added 
restrictions on subject choice in 
Grades 9 and 10, as specified in 
Recommendation 8. 


Breadth of Program 


Currently, there are four *‘areas 
of study’’ in secondary school 
programs. Each student must 
select courses in each area so that 
some breadth of experience is 
ensured. The principal of a 
school classifies the courses into 


the four areas, However, a sub- 
ject placed in one area in one 
school may be placed in a differ- 
ent area in another. This lack of 
uniformity in the classification of 
subjects has given rise to some 
concem, particularly when stu- 
dents move and find that plans 
based on their first school’s clas- 
sification are thwarted by the 
second school’s classification. 


Much of the input to the Pro- 
ject has underlined general 
concern over the large numbers 
of unassigned periods in many 
students’ timetables. A com- 
parison of the minimum amount 
of classroom time required for 
the present and proposed diplomas 
is given below. It shows that stu- 
dents’ timetables would be fairly 
full throughout the Grade 9 to 12 
program. 

(a) For the current SSGD: 27 
credits at 110 hours each amounts 
to almost 3000 hours in Grades 9 
to 12. 

(b) For the current SSGD and 
SSHGD: 33 credits at 110 hours 
amounts to alittle over 3600 hours 
in Grades 9 to 13. 

(c) For the proposed OSSD: 120 
credits at 30 hours each amounts 
tu 3600 hours in Grades 9 to 12. 


Specific Features 
of the System 


Diploma Requirements 
Proposed diploma requirements 
to accommodate the concept of a 
single diploma, the re-defined 
credit, and a revised method of 
ensuring breadth of program 
were included in Recommenda- 
tion 6 of the Discussion Paper. 
The response to this central rec- 
ommendation was both volumi- 
nous and diverse. The credit sys- 
tem was generally supported, as 
was the movement to a greater 
proportion of compulsory credits. 
A large number of respondents 
argued for the inclusion of addi- 
tional specific compulsory 
credits. 

The strongest cases were made 
for increasing the compulsory 
credits in the student's first lan- 
guage and in Science, and for 
making Physical Education, the 
Arts, and a second language (par- 
ticularly English or French) com- 
pulsory. Other responses urged a 
regrouping of the elective sub- 
jects. Compulsory credits were 
proposed for a host of other sub- 
jects, including Life Skills, Typ- 
ing, Family Studies, Latin, Eco- 
nomics, Consumer Education, 
and Computer Awareness. 

Originally, the Project recom- 
mended 40 compulsory credits 
and 80 elective credits, at least 10 
of which had to be selected from 
two groups of electives. The 
strength of the arguments ad- 
vanced in the responses has per- 
suaded the Steering Committee 
to increase the number of com- 
pulsory credits to 56. Eight 
credits would now be required in 
Science rather than four, 4 com- 
pulsory credits have been added 
to English or French and Frangais 
or Anglais and 4 compulsory 
credits have been added in each 
of Physical and Health Education 
and the Arts. 

Several submissions urged the 
Project to make a second lan- 
guage compulsory. Many of these 


specified that this language be 
one of Canada’s two national 
languages, French or English. 

The Steering Committee agrees 
with the intent of these presenta- 
tions. One of the most remark- 
able developments in our schools 
over the past dozen years has 
been the growth of French as a 
second language at the elemen- 
tary level. Immersion programs 
in particular have proved most 
successful, and demand for them 
remains strong. During the same 
period, enrolment in French as a 
second language in Ontario sec- 
ondary schools has dropped con- 
siderably. Enrolment may rise as 
more pupils from immersion 
classes reach secondary school, 
but the fact remains that too few 
secondary school students are 
studying French. Although the 
Steering Committee believes that 
many more students than are now 
taking French (or another second 
language) could profit from doing 
so, it decided, with some reluc- 
tance, not to make the study of 
any second language compulsory 
in secondary schools. The reasons 
are twofold. First, most current 
research indicates that a second 
language is more easily acquired 
by students at an earlier age than 
that of many students entering 
secondary school. Second, for 
many students in Ontario, French 
(or English) is not a second but a 
third language and the imposition 
of it in secondary school not only 
would inhibit their program 
choices but, for many, pose a 
considerable burden. 

As a compromise, the Steering 
Committee decided to encourage 
students to study French or En- 
glish as a second language by 
allowing them to apply four 
credits in either language toward 
the total of 56 compulsory credits 
required for the diploma. In addi- 
tion, the group of electives (from 
which at least 10 must be selected) 
includes languages other than the 
one chosen by the student to meet 
the 16-credit requirement in En- 
glish or Frangais. 

Later in this report (See Rec- 
ommendation 84) the Steering 
Committee recommends that the 
study of English no longer be 
compulsory for students in 
French-language schools. 

Respondents from many con- 
stituencies emphasized the need 
for fitness and health as a basis 
for successful living, particularly 
in view of the trends in today’s 
society toward a sedentary way 
of life and inadequate nutrition. 
Students in Grades 9 and 10 
especially, many argued, should 
be required to take Physical 
Education. 

In addition, many people ex- 
pressed disappointment with 
what they considered the Discus- 
sion Paper's sparse treatment of 
the role of the Arts. They con- 
tended that the Arts are vital to 
living a full life, and provide both 
a context in which people can 
express themselves creatively 
and a means by which they can 
understand and appreciate the 
society around them. 

A number of respondents 
argued that the requirement of 

120 credits (3600 hours) would 
place undue demands on students 
in general-level courses and could 
increase the failure and dropout 
rates. As observed earlier, how- 
ever, the high dropout rate among 
students in general-level courses 
can best be counteracted by guide- 
line revision that ties the curricu- 
lum more closely to the aptitudes 
of students and the needs of the 
labour market. The assumption is 
being made that since students 


5 


taking general-level courses fail 
more often, they need a timetable 
that allows ample room for re- 
peating subjects. The Steering 
Committee considered this con- 
cem very seriously but it is its 
view that attention should be 
focussed on the reasons for fail- 
ure, and courses revised so that 
these students have the same 
chance of success in a general- 
level course as do students under- 
taking advanced-level courses. 

Still other submissions pointed 
out that students with learning 
disabilities, or students for whom 
the traditional ways of teaching 
subjects are clearly unsuitable, 
will have serious difficulty. Often 
such students are withdrawn to a 
resource centre for a part of each 
day for more individual instruc- 
tion. This is frequently done by 
utilizing a ‘“‘spare period’ in a 
student’s timetable, a practice 
easily accomplished under the 
present minimum diploma re- 
quirements, but more difficult an 
accomplishment under the pro- 
posed and more demanding 
requirements. 

The Steering Committee is 
sympathetic to this concern and is 
proposing that for such students, 
substitutions for up to 16 com- 
pulsory credits may be made in 
order to accommodate their 
needs. During this period of 
emerging provisions for excep- 
tional students, overly rigid pre- 
scriptions must be avoided. 
Exceptional children are by defi- 
nition ‘‘exceptions”’ to the rule. 
We do not yet know how the 
intent of Bill 82 will work out in 
practice, but we are assuming 
that under its provisions no stu- 
dent will be expected to meet 
standards which are unrealistic 
for that student. We are equally 
aware that students who learn at a 
much slower rate, or require con- 
siderable additional assistance, 
may take longer than four years 
of secondary school to achieve 


distributed as 


"(total of 56) : 

© 16 credits in English and 
additional 4 credits in either 
French or English 

16 credits in Francais and an 
additional 4 credits in either 


dents who 
_ credits, 


@4 additional credits in the 
Social Sciences; 

© 4 credits in the Arts; 

@4 credits in Physical and 
Health Education 


(total of 64) 
An additional 64 credits selected 
by the student from available 
courses provided that the 64 
credits include at least 10 credits 
from among the following: 
Languages 
Family Studies 
Business Studies 
Technological Studies 


Notes: 

(a) Elective credits may be earned 
in all subjects, including those 

named in the compulsory credit 
list, provided such electives are 
over and above the compulsory 
credits. The elective credits allow 
for concentration in a specialized 

area of the curriculum. 

(b) The 16 compulsory credits in 

English or Frangais would include 

at least 8 credits for Grade 11 

and/or 12 courses. 

(c) The 4 compulsory additional 
credits in the Social Sciences 
would be chosen from Grade 11 

and/or 12 courses developed 
from guidelines in Economics, 
Geography, History, Law, Man 
in Society, People and Politics, 
Urban Studies, World Religions, 
and such other guidelines as may 
subsequently be designed. 

(d) The 4 compulsory credits in 
the Arts would be chosen from 
courses developed from guide- 
lines in Art, Dramatic Arts, 
Music, Screen Education, Visual 
Arts, and such other guidelines 
as may subsequently be designed. 
(e) The ‘‘Languages’’ elective 
would include any language not 
selected by the student to meet 
the compulsory 16-credit require- 
ment in English or Frangais. 

(f) It is intended that the majority 
of the compulsory credits, with 
the obvious exceptions assigned 
to Grade 11 and/or 12 courses, 
be earned in the first two years of 
secondary school. However, the 
application of this ruling would 
be left to the discretion of the 
principal of each school. 

(g) A maximum of 8 credits to- 
ward the OSSD would be awarded 
to students who present evidence 
of satisfactory standing in certain 
recognized programs offered by 
conservatories of music. Of these 
credits, 4 would be at the level 
now accepted for credit toward 
the SSGD and 4 would be at or 
above the level now accepted for 
the SSHGD. (See Circular 
H.S.1.) 


Substitute Credits 

Earlier in this report, reference 
was made to the difficulty which 
might be encountered by students 
with certain learning disabilities 
or by students for whom the tradi- 
tional classroom has already 
proven to be an inappropriate set- 
ting for learning. The former may 
require withdrawal from a class 
or classes for varying periods of 
time in order to receive more in- 
dividualized and specific assis- 
tance. In the case of the latter, a 
technical or services shop or a 
co-operative education program 
may provide a better setting in 
which to achieve academic goals 
such as language skills or science 
concepts. 


It is recommended: 
9. That courses developed by the 
principal and staff of the school 
and meeting the intent of the cur- 
riculum guidelines, may be 
offered for up to four credits in 
each of the following compulsory 
subjects: 
© English and/or French 

or 

Francais and/or Anglais 

®@ Mathematics 
© Science 
® Social Sciences 


Such substitutes would be pro- 
vided only for those students 
working predominantly at the 
basic level or for those students 
identified as having learning dis- 
abilities and for whom with- 
drawal programs are considered 
necessary. 


Transcripts 

An adequate record of school 
achievement is important to the 
student for personal appraisal and 
for purposes of employment or 
entry to post-secondary educa- 
tion. A diploma alone provides 
no detailed information. Present 
transcripts are issued by schools 
and vary greatly across the prov- 
ince. Such records give different 
kinds of information and their 
diversity has hampered clear 
communication. 

It is recommended: 

10. That schools be required to 
keep a record of scholastic 
achievement for each secondary 
school student on a common form 
called the Ontario Student Tran- 
script (OST) and that the tran- 
script indicate: 

© the names and common codes 
of all courses successfully 
completed; 

© the credit value of each course; 
© the level of difficulty of each 
course; 

© the achievement of the student 
in each course; 


© an area of concentration that 
has been fulfilled by the student, 
if applicable. 


As an incentive to some stu- 
dents and as useful information 
for employers in business and 
industry, it is proposed that the 
OST recognize two areas of con- 
centration for students who obtain 
a given number of credits in Busi 
ness or Technological Studies, 
whether they earn a diploma or 
not 


It is recommended: 

11. That areas of concentration 
be recognized on the OST for all 
students who earn at least 32 
credits in either Business or 
Technological Studies. 


Some of those who wrote to 
the Project urged that recognition 
of the areas of concentration be 
extended to other clusters of sub- 
jects that a student might under- 
take, particularly school-related 
or community-related packages 
(See Recommendations 52 and 
53). The Steering Committee 
recognizes that certain of these 
packages or clusters of subjects 
will be designed so that they give 
the student an area of concentra- 
tion in either Business or Techno- 
logical Studies. In general, we 
believe that either of these two 
designations on the student tran- 
script will suffice. Both are 
broadly applicable and relevant 
to the purpose of the designation 
— to help employers identify a 
student’s background more readi- 
ly. Although the Steering Com- 
mittee is not prepared to recom- 
mend an extension to additional 
areas of concentration, requests 
for extension could be reviewed 
by the Ministry of Education. 


Provincial Certificate 

Some students may not earn a 
diploma, but may be able to com- 
plete at least half a secondary 
school program (corresponding 
approximately with the age of 
16). As an indication of their 
achievement and as an incentive, 
they might be awarded a provin- 
cial certificate. This certificate 
would be available to all students 
who meet the requirements stated 
in the following proposal. 


It is recommended: 

12. That a form of provincial 

certificate be available to stu- 

dents who leave school prior to 

achieving a diploma, provided 

that they have earned the follow- 

ing credits: 

© English or Frangais 

® Mathematics 

© Science 

© Geography 

© History 

© and an additional 
Total 


SRan nae 


Instructional Days 

There is an increasing concern 
over interruptions in the regularly 
scheduled classroom instruction, 
Many of these are educationally 
beneficial, but while this may be 
so, the instructional time availa- 
ble to students must be judiciously 
controlled. 


It is recommended: 

13. That the number of instruc- 
tional days in a school year be 
maintained at no fewer than the 
present minimum requirement of 
185 and that this number include 
no more than 15 days for formal 
examinations. 


Strong objections have been 
raised, particularly by schools 
and some boards, to the sug- 
gested imposition of a 15-day 
limit on formal examinations. 


This limitation was proposed in 
part because the Project wished 
to strengthen the trend toward a 
more balanced process of evalu- 
ating student achievement. **The 


most effective form of evalu- 
ation’’ according to Circular 
H.S.1, “is application of the 


teacher’s professional judgement 
to a wide range of information 
gathered through observation and 


assessment.’’ The use of formal 
examinations forms part, but 
only part, of this kind of con- 
tinuing evaluation of student 
progress 


A separate review by the Min- 
istry of Education will be investi- 
gating the regulations governing 
the school year. The Steering 
Committee is aware of this review 
but still wishes to make its own 
recommendation on the number 
of instructional days in a school 
year 


New Computer/ 
Communications 
Technology 

The rapid development and 
increasingly widespread use of 
new technologies, particularly 
computers, are expected to exert 
profound effects on learning gen- 
erally, whether it takes place in 
school, home, or workplace. 
Some observers predict that pres- 
ent and emerging technologies 
will radically transform the learn- 
ing process by freeing students 
from the constraints of learning 
in a particular place or at a de- 
fined time. A great many Ontario 
students already have access to 
computer-aided instruction, and 
on the immediate horizon are 
such striking new developments 
as videotex and videodisc. Video- 
tex is interactive television, and 
Canada, with its Telidon system, 
is a world leader in the field. 
Videodisc, similar in form to 
records, can contain massive 
amounts of information in both 
audio and visual forms, and with 
the use of a laser beam, search out 
items in seconds. The extent to 
which formal education makes 
effective use of these technol- 
ogies depends on many factors: 
the degree of leadership offered 
by the Ministry of Education, the 
amount and quality of teacher 
education in this area, the devel- 
opment of software (program- 
ming) that is pedagogically 
sound, and careful planning in 
the purchase and use of hardware. 

Considerable evidence is 
already available that some pupils 
can learn certain subjects or parts 
of courses more rapidly through 
interaction with computers than 
through traditional methods. Care 
must be taken, however, to ensure 
that the socializing function of 
the school is maintained, and that 
humanity is not overcome by 
technology. The role of the 
teacher will continue to be impor- 
tant, and in fact, may well become 
more challenging, as ‘‘drill and 
practice’’ and forms of rote learn- 
ing are delegated to computer 
terminals, In a society in which 
computers are playing an increas- 
ingly central role, both teachers 
and students need to acquire a 
degree of ‘*computer literacy’’ in 
order to understand and manage 
the technology. 

Earlier this year, the Ministry 
of Education established a Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee on 
Computers in Education. In 
October 1981, the Minister of 
Education announced that speci- 
fications had been developed for 
an educational microcomputer to 
be manufactured in Ontario. Pur- 
chases by school boards of the 
new microcomputers will qualify 


for provincial grants covering 75 
percent of the cost, on average. 
At the same time, the Ministry of 
Education is proceeding with 
arrangements to stimulate the 
production of computer-based 
learning materials and data bases 
compatible with the hardware 
specifications developed. These 
materials will be directly related 
to the objectives in Ministry 
guidelines and will be evaluated 
by the Ministry. 


It is recommended: 

14. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion continue to provide leader- 
ship in the effective use of the 
new electronic technologies by 
assisting boards, schools, and 
teachers 

(a) to develop outlines of possible 
courses that could be introduced 
at early stages of schooling and 
continue to enable all students to 
become reasonably familiar with 
the impact of information tech- 
nology on their present and future 
lives; 


(b) to include, at appropriate 
places in the secondary school 
program, information on the new 
technologies; 

(c) to pursue ways and means by 
which information technology, 
with its attendant hardware and 
software, may be acquired and 
applied to methods of teaching 
and learning. 


Across the Curriculum 

Some features of the curricu- 
lum are best treated as compo- 
nents of many subjects, and in 
some cases, of all of them. Prob- 
ably the most notable example is 
the policy of Language Across 
the Curriculum, which urges 
teachers of all subjects to assist 
their students to express them- 
selves clearly and correctly in 
both speech and writing. Lan- 
guage continues to be taught as a 
separate subject as well, but there 
are some topics that lend them- 
selves more readily to *‘across- 
the-curriculum’’ treatment than 
to study in independent courses. 
One of these, in the Steering 
Committee’s view, is the area of 
life skills. 

Life skills are those skills, 
beyond formal language and 
mathematics, that are required 
for successful management of 
one’s life. In today’s increasingly 
complex society, these skills are 
receiving closer attention, as it 
becomes apparent that owing to 
societal changes the skills once 
learned from family or commu- 
nity either are not being taught or 
are no longer adequate. Topics 
such as fitness, nutrition, parent- 
ing, personal resources manage- 
ment, human relations, career 
planning, computer literacy, law, 
and problem-solving are ex- 
amples of important lifeskill 
areas. The Ministry of Education 
has prepared a validation draft of 
a Life Skills/Management Guide- 
line, including twelve separate 
topics, some of which have been 
mentioned above, intended for 
students from Grades 7 to 12. 
This draft is now being dis- 
tributed to a sample of teachers 
throughout the province for 
comment and validation. 

Opinion among respondents to 
the Discussion Paper was sharply 
divided on the question of where 
and how life skills should be in- 
serted into the school curriculum. 
Some contended that its impor- 
tance to students today required 
treatment as a separate subject, 
and that weaving elements of life 
skills into various subjects was 
unrealistic, since teachers might 
overlook them under the pressure 


of covering the material central to 
the course, Others agreed with 
the Project that the various skills 
should be taught in the context of 
certain subjects. Fitness and 
nutrition, for example, could be 
taught in Physical and Health 
Education, parenting in Family 
Studies, human relations in En- 
glish and the Social Sciences, 
and so on. 

Although the Steering Com- 
mittee was sensitive to the con- 
cerns expressed, it felt that where 
possible life skills should be 
taught in context, particularly in 
compulsory courses to ensure that 
students were exposed to them. If 
important elements of life skills 
cannot be integrated within the 
compulsory subjects, it may then 
be necessary to offer a specific 
course. 


It is recommended: 

15. That curriculum guidelines, 
particularly in the compulsory 
subjects, include life skills in the 
core part of the program where 
appropriate to the context. 


The importance of the Arts has 
been emphasized already, and 
their significance recognized by 
inclusion among the compulsory 
subjects. Many other disciplines, 
such as literature, history, and 
related social sciences, reflect the 
influence of the Arts. Teachers of 
these and other subjects should 
seek opportunities to stress the 
importance of the Arts to society 
as a whole, and the value to the 
individual of active participation 
in the Arts as well as cultivation 
of an appreciation of the creative 
efforts of others. 

It is recommended: 

16. That the role of the Aris as 
interpreters of society be given 
increased emphasis in curricu- 
lum guidelines. and resource 
documents. 


The issue of morals and values 
education has emerged as a sig- 
nificant concem in the Project. 
Schools should make a positive 
and constructive approach to 
fostering the moral development 
of students for their own good 
and the benefit of society. Morals 
and values education should be 
woven into the fabric of the entire 
curriculum, 


It is recommended: 

17. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion provide, as soon as possible, 
a resource document that would 
act as a guide to teachers to 
help them incorporate morals 
and values education in the 
curriculum. 


Resource documents are 
issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to assist teachers with ideas 
for and approaches to curriculum 
presentation. They draw upon the 
combined expertise of practicing 
teachers across the province, and 
are assembled by a writing team 
composed of teachers and Minis- 
try education officers. In the case 
of morals and values education, 
the resource document should be 
prepared very carefully with 
broad consultation with many 
constituencies, e.g., churches, 
ethnic groups, women’s groups, 
and should include a plan for 
local community involvement in 
program development. Probably 
more than any other subject area, 
morals and values education 
requires a sensitivity to the feel- 
ings and beliefs of the people 
who live in the community in 
which the school is located, 


Languages — 
Second National Language 
Since it is desirable for all stu- 


dents in Ontario to reach a level 
of proficiency in both national 
languages by the end of second- 
ary school, boards should be 
expected to make available ade- 
quate opportunities for students 
to take both languages, in ele- 
mentary school as well as sec- 
ondary. In the past, while Ontario 
francophone students learned 
English early in life, opportuni- 
ties for the English-speaking 
majority to study French were 
largely limited to secondary 


in order to monitor its effective- 
ness. While the Project had no 
mandate to examine or make rec- 
ommendations about the Primary 
or Junior Divisons (K to Grade 
6), it felt that in the case of 
second-language acquisition, the 
provisions for language learning 
in the Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions (Grades 7 to 13) could 
not be addressed without refer- 
ence to the pupil’s earlier school 
experience. 


school, despite growing evidence | qe 


that younger children acquired a 


second language with greater © 


ease. During the past fifteen 
years, however, steps have been 
taken to rectify this situation by 
introducing French into the ele- 
mentary school program in vari- 


ous ways, the most common one “jo” 


being Core French, for which the 
current grant structure encourages 
the provision of a minimum of 40 
minutes of instruction per day. 

In 1977, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation introduced a new program 
in French instruction for Ontario 
students, described in the Guide 
for the Development and Plan- 
ning of French as a Second Lan- 
guage. The program stressed 
two features: first, each school 
board would be responsible for 
determining the program in its 
own jurisdiction and for submit- 
ting plans to the Ministry for 
approval; and second, the Minis- 
try would endeavour to review 
plans in terms of program struc- 
ture, efficiency, elementary/ 
secondary co-ordination, and 
program evaluation. The Guide 
was prepared in response to the 
varied needs for French-language 
learning expressed throughout 
the province and was meant to 
allow as much local flexibility as 
possible. 

French: Core Programs, a 
Ministry of Education curriculum 
guideline intended for all grades 
from K to 13, has recently been 
published and distributed to 
school boards. Although boards 
have considerable flexibility in 
the development of Core French 
programs, the Ministry encour- 
ages them to work towards mak- 
ing Grade 4 the starting point for 
French instruction. Students tak- 
ing a daily 40-minute program 
from Grade 4 to Grade 13 would 
accumulate 1200 hours of French 
— the amount believed necessary 
to acquire a basic competence in 
the language. Enrolment statis- 
tics provided by the Ministry 
show that the percentage of 
English-speaking students en- 
rolled in programs in French as a 
Second Language (FSL) in ele- 
mentary schools has steadily 
increased. In 1979-80 some 90 
percent of the English-speaking 
Grade 6 pupils were enrolled in 
FSL programs and 56 percent of 
the corresponding Grade 4 pupils 
were also enrolled in FSL pro- 
grams, in contrast to 66 percent 
and 30 percent seven years earli- 
er. The overall proportion of K to 
8 pupils enrolled in FSL pro- 
grams in 1979-80 was 58.8 per- 
cent of English-speaking pupils, 
or some 660 000 pupils. 

The new guideline suggests 
content for four programs, begin- 
ning in Grades 1, 4, 7, and 9, and 
encourages boards to plan se- 
quential programs regardless of 
the beginning grade. Implemen- 
tation of the guideline com- 
menced in September 1981. 

The Project concurs with the 
Ministry of Education in urging 
school boards to introduce FSL 
programs by at least Grade 4, and 
advocates a review of the pro- 
gram following implementation 


Ss: — il 
(c) from Grades 9 to 12, the sec- 
ond national language would be 
offered to assist students to meet 
the compulsory requirements for 
the OSSD. = 3 


First National Language 


guidelines. Alternatively, in 


cases where a few students wish 
to study a particular language for 
which no guideline exists, the 
Ministry could explore the exten- 
sion of an approved experimental 
course by producing a resource 
document. 


The Social Sciences 
The present Grade 7 to 10 
courses in Geography and His- 
tory contain a preponderance of 
Canadian studies. It is essential 
that students at the secondary 
school level obtain not only a 
Canadian viewpoint but also a 
grasp of some of the issues that 
pertain to international concerns 
and global perspectives. 


It is recommended: 


Language ‘‘across the curricu- 7 


lum”’ has been an important con- 
cept in first-language instruction 
and learning in Ontario schools 
for many years. As the Ministry 
of Education’s 1978 resource 
document on this theme expressed 
it, “*the language of each subject 
area . . . involves a vocabulary 
and definite modes of expression 
and thought ... The students 
need frequent and continuous 
opportunities to practice and to 
develop proficiency in under- 
standing and using the language 
particular to each subject area’’. 
The development of skills in 
thinking, listening, speaking, 
and reading ability on the job 
cannot be viewed as the exclusive 
task of the language teacher. Stu- 
dents who master these skills will 
learn more effectively in any sub- 
ject, and in any business office or 
factory as well. Language is the 
major medium to an understand- 
ing of material in specific subject 
areas. Teachers of all subjects 
should not only present models of 
good language usage, but also 
understand the vital relationship 
between language and thinking 
processes, and the basic principle 
that the skills of reading and writ- 
ing are indispensable means of 
learning. 


It is recommended: 

19. That the schools continually 
emphasize and strongly support 
the policy of Language Across 
the Curriculum; that they estab- 
lish clear expectations in respect 
of the use of language in all sub- 
jects; and that they outline to the 
students the school’s policy re- 
lated to the evaluation of lan- 
guage in each subject area. 


Other Languages 

As it appeared in the Discus- 
sion Paper, the Project’s recom- 
mendation on guideline develop- 
ment for languages not presently 
covered was questioned. Concem 
was expressed about the uncer- 
tainty inherent in the qualifica- 
tion used *‘where numbers war- 
rant’’ and about the sizeable 
expenditure of Ministry of Edu- 
cation resources that might be 
needed. The Ministry now 
approves, for credit, experimen- 
tal language courses developed 
by school boards. In view of the 
questions raised, it is suggested 
that some of these experimental 
courses could be expanded or 
combined to form curriculum 


Students entering the second- 
ary school from foreign coun- 
tries, even if they enter school 
during the senior years, should be 
required to take at least one course 
involving Canadian Geography 
and one involving Canadian His- 
tory in order to qualify for the 
OSSD. 

The presentation of Canadian 
History and Geography should 
reaffirm the concept of Canada as 
a homeland for diverse peoples 
who can be proud of their roots 
and at the same time work and 
live together as Canadians. The 
concept should be sufficiently 
broad to embrace the contribu- 
tions of the Inuit and Indian cul- 
tures, the two founding peoples 
(British and French), and the 
numerous peoples from all parts 
of the world who have emigrated 
to Canada over the years to be- 
come part of the **Canadian 
mosaic’’. Wherever possible, 
teachers of other subjects should 
incorporate this concept into their 
programs. 


It is recommended: 
22. That the proposed curriculum 
revision, both through the social 
Sciences and through emphases 
in other areas, such as language 
and arts, give emphasis to the 
concept of Canada as a home- 
land of many peoples in which its 
diversity and its shared values 
are both important elements. The 
resulting design should: 
(a) reflect the fact that the French- 
Canadian way of life provides a 
major avenue by which a Cana- 
dian identity can be assumed; 
(b) foster an appreciation of 
multiculturalism by incorporat- 
ing core units in some compul- 
sory subjects so that an element 
of multiculturalism becomes part 
of every student's program; and 
(c) include, as an integral part of 
the curriculum, provision for stu- 
dents to learn about the Native 
peoples and Native life-styles in 
both their historical and present- 
day contexts. os 
The Ministry of Education has 
in the last few years published 
two resource guides entitled 
People of Native Ancestry, one 
for the Primary and Junior Divi- 
sions, the other for the Interme- 
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diate Division. The latter provides 
teachers from Grades 7 through 
10 with a foundation for building 
study units that can be integrated 
into existing subject areas or for 
constructing experimental courses 
in Native Studies. The guides 
were developed to help students 
appreciate the contributions of 
Native people to Canadian soci- 
ety and the issues they confront 
as they try to express their cul- 
tural identities. 

Several submissions to the 
Project underlined the need, in 
today’s increasingly complex 
society, to introduce students to 
key elements in the economic 
structure of Canada, particularly 
the roles and interrelationships of 
governments, private sector cor- 
porations, and labour unions. 
Care should be exercised so that a 
proper perspective and balance 
are maintained in any considera- 
tion of the roles of management 
and labour in the free enterprise 
system. Since economic elements 
are closely interwoven with polit- 
ical factors, students should also 
acquire a grasp of the basic struc- 
ture of our political systems. 


It is recommended: 

23. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion develop a new curriculum 
guideline in the Social Sciences 
that would provide students with 
an understanding of the political 
and economic structure of Cana- 
da, (Following development of 
this guideline, consideration 
should be given to having courses 
developed from it used to fulfill 
the diploma requirement of 4 
additional credits in the Social 
Sciences. ) 


External Credit Gomes 
Apart from the special provi- 
sions for mature students, the 
only present example of external 
credit courses are certain music 
courses offered by conservatories 
of music. These are designed, 
administered, and evaluated with- 
out the direct involvement of the 
Ministry of Education or second- 
ary schools, but are approved for 
diploma purposes. Pressure has 
been exerted for many years by 
other groups involved with edu- 
cation in areas such as athletics, 
ballet, popular music, speech 
arts, and 4-H clubs (agriculture) 
for the right to grant external 
credits toward a Ministry of Edu- 
cation diploma. 

The Discussion Paper, follow- 
ing careful consideration, did not 
support an extension of the right 
to grant external credits for 
courses outside the school’s 
jurisdiction. It went further and 
recommended that the practice of 
permitting credits for conserva- 
tory of music programs be dis- 
continued. The Project was 
strongly criticized for proposing 
the removal of a program long 
considered as very demanding of 
students. 

The Project, however, had re- 
ceived a number of requests to 
provide other organizations with 
the same external credit priv- 
ileges. None had the background 
of established practice in offering 
equivalent credits that the music 
conservatories possessed. Since 
the school is ultimately responsi- 
ble for awarding credits for stu- 
dent achievement, the Project 
was reluctant to extend the prac- 
tice to organizations outside the 
school’s purview, as a matter of 
principle. It was for this reason — 
and the fact that these music pro- 
grams are available only to those 
who can afford the fees — that the 
Project made its recommenda- 
tion. There was never any sug- 
gestion that the standards of the 
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program are not rigorous. Never- 
theless, this recommendation 
received so little support and en- 
countered such widespread 
opposition that the Steering 
Committee has amended it. 


It is recommended: 

24. That in the reorganized cur- 
riculum, with the exception of the 
Special provisions for mature stu- 
dents and the recognized pro- 
grams offered by conservatories 
of music, the practice of award- 
ing external credits not be ex- 
tended. (See also Recommenda- 
tion 8, note (g) ). 


Prerequisites 

The present policy stated in Cir- 
cular H.S./ regarding prerequi- 
site courses is as follows: 

“The principal, in consulta- 
tion with the staff, may make 
recommendations regarding pre- 
requisite courses. A course may 
be designated as a prerequisite to 
another only if it is absolutely 
essential for the successful under- 
standing of the subsequent course. 
Where prerequisites are identi- 
fied by the principal, it must be 
made clear to the students and 
their parents that such prerequi- 
sites are recommended routes for 
the majority of students. Prereq- 
uisite courses should be kept to a 
minimum.”’ 

Over the past few years, varia- 
tions in prerequisites from school 
to school have created difficulties 
for students transferring from one 
school to another and have led to 
a lack of uniformity in require- 
ments across the province. 

It is recommended: 
25. That the Ministry of Educa- 


- tion curriculum guidelines estab- 


lish prerequisites for courses, 


where appropriate; that informa- 
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on such prerequisites be 
communicated clearly to students 
and parents by the school; and 
that in cases where individual 
Students or parents request 

exemption from prerequisites, 
poate principals be allowed to 
rule on the request. 


Student Transfers 

Many students transfer from one 
course of program to another 
within a school or from another 
school and consideration must be 
given to methods which will 
reduce the difficulties often en- 
countered in such circumstances. 
It is recommended: 

26. That when a student trans- 
fers from one secondary school to 
another, the receiving principal 
be granted the right to award 
credit for work begun in the send- 


“ing school but completed in the 
fi ig school. 


The Project recognizes that the 
implementation of this recom- 
mendation will require careful 
and conscientious attention. The 
receiving principal must be clearly 
informed by the sending princi- 
pal just how much work the trans- 
ferring student has actually 
completed. In these cases, 
school-to-school documentation 
must be clear, prompt, 
accurate; otherwise the receiving 
principal is placed in an awkward 
position in attempting to give a 
transferring student the credit to 
which he or she is due. Such 
documentation might be facili- 
tated through the design of a 
standard form to be used for stu- 
dent transfers. 


Curriculum Guidelines 

The Ministry of Education peri- 
odically issues curriculum guide- 
lines in the various subject areas 


and for the fourexisting divisions | 


of the K-13 system — primary, 


and | 


junior, intermediate, and senior. 
These are sets of general direc- 
tions for teachers, which are in- 
tended to assist them in develop- 
ing specific courses of study in 
their own schools. The Steering 
Committee views Ministry guide- 
lines as essential in order to ensure 
that certain subject matter and 
skills are taught in all schools 
across the province. In the absence 
of external province-wide exam- 
inations, guidelines serve as a 
kind of controlling mechanism, 
steering a course between a 
measure of uniformity and local 
option in course design. 

Submissions to the Project 
contained a substantial number of 
suggestions for the improvement 
of curriculum guidelines. Some 
of these concermed their level of 
specificity, the distinction be- 
tween which material is ‘‘core’’ 
or essential and which is option- 
al, and the extent of overlap from 
one guideline to another. Others 
stressed the need for the guide- 
lines to direct attention to the 
process of learning in addition to 
proposing content. Various sub- 
missions urged that a more 
broadly representative group of 
people participate in the devel- 
opment of guidelines, at least in 
the initial stages, to allow for 
expressions of opinion from those 
not directly involved in the oper- 
ation of the secondary school 
system. Teachers asked that suf- 
ficient time be allowed for imple- 
mentation of new or revised 
guidelines in view of the practical 
difficulties involved in creating 
learning materials and incorpor- 
ating them into existing programs. 
Finally, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was urged to ensure that the 
guidelines are revised with suffi- 
cient frequency to keep abreast of 
the changing state of knowledge 
in certain subject fields. 


It is recommended: 
27. That all curriculum guide- 
lines 
(a) contain both subject content 
and clearly defined expectations 
regarding the skills, processes, 
and evaluation procedures 
applicable to each of the levels of 
difficulty appropriate to each 
subject; 
(b) designate material in each 
course described in the guideline 
as either ‘‘core’’ or ‘‘optional’”’ ; 
and 
(c) emphasize how people learn 
and how the development of good 
attitudes can help them learn 
more effectively. 
28. That the Special Education 
Branch of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion be involved in the develop- 
ment of all curriculum guidelines 
and resource documents so that 
suggestions to assist pupils with 
special educational needs may be 
incorporated. Terminology relat- 
ing to the various special educa- 
tional needs should be consistent 
‘in all curriculum guidelines. 
29. That the amount of overlap 
_ between subjects in curriculum 
uidelines be reduced, and that 
rf re overlap does occur, there 
be cross references from 
\ Be ate eniocsc ensure 
“that common content is taught 
from different perspectives in dif- 
ferent courses. 
wo. That, where appropriate, 
curriculum guideline committees 
provide for informed input from 
mips such as business, indus-— 
“ry. labour, universities and col- 
-leges, in addition to teachers. 
a. That the Ministry of Educa- 
allow a reasonable time for 
rriculum guidelines to be 
| after distribution, 
with producers 
n ing ‘materials and school 


boards on the amount of time 
needed, and then ensure that 
such timelines are adopted 
across the province. 

32. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ensure that curriculum 
guidelines are brought up to date 
at appropriate intervals. 


School/ 
Post-School 
Relationships 


The School and Post- 
Secondary Institutions 

At present about 15 percent of 
Ontario students who enter Grade 
9 proceed through secondary 
school to Ontario universities. 
Almost as many enter the colleges 
of applied arts and technology, 
either from Grade 12 or Grade 13 
or university.'’ Others enter for- 
mal training programs of varying 
length, offered in the public or 
private sector, for which a Sec- 
ondary School Graduation 
Diploma (SSGD) or Honour 
Graduation Diploma (SSHGD) is 
a requirement. Ontario universi- 
ties require from Ontario school 
graduates an SSHGD for admis- 
sion, and many post-secondary 
programs require credits in spe- 
cific subjects. In addition, Ontario 
universities admit some students 
directly from the colleges of 
applied arts and technology or on 
the basis of mature years, 

The colleges of applied arts 
and technology, introduced in the 
late 1960s, were established to 
provide programs with a practical 
orientation, often designed to 
meet employment needs in par- 
ticular regions of the province. 
Entrance requirements have 
always been more flexible than 
those for the universities, but 
ordinarily these institutions have 
required an SSGD for admission. 
A comparison of SSHGD and 
SSGD graduates entering colleges 
is indicated by the following 
data. In 1973, about 21 percent of 
the entrants to the colleges were 
admitted with the SSHGD and 51 
percent with the SSGD. In 1980, 
the respective percentages were 
25 and 61.'* Students in other 
categories were admitted, but the 
available data do not indicate 
their secondary school diploma 
status; some have professional 
certificates, others have retrain- 
ing qualifications, a few enter 
from outside the province, and a 
number are admitted as mature 
students, 

Although the colleges of 
applied arts and technology were 
intended chiefly to serve students 
who left secondary school with 
the SSGD, the popularity and 
success of their programs has 
created a situation in which not 
all SSGD graduates are able to 
achieve entrance to the program 
of their choice. 

In 1975, The Secondary /Post- 
Secondary Interface Study was 
undertaken in response to a num- 
ber of concerns. The results of 
the study were not so conclusive 
as to produce simple answers, A 
rather complex analysis of the 
comparison of achievements of 
students in various subjects com- 
pared with their counterparts 
some years earlier indicated little 
or no difference in achievement 
in English and Mathematics, but 
a decline in Physics among other 
observations. However, two quo- 
tations from the Summary Report 
(1977) might serve to represent 
the findings: 

. probably the most strik- 
ing change in education in Ontario 
over the past 25 years has been 


the dramatic increase in the num- 
bers and proportions of young 
people availing themselves of the 
right to education in the senior 
years of secondary school and in 
post-secondary institutions.”* 

“There is strong evidence that 
the group of students passing 
through the interface between 
secondary and post-secondary 
studies is as well-educated and 
as well-prepared in basic skills 
as were similar groups in Ontario 
in the past, and as are com- 
parable groups of students in 
other countries.”’ 

In spite of the above findings, 
some universities require entrants 
to take literacy tests and some are 
in the process of revising admis- 
sion requirements to include 
limiting factors on Honour Grad- 
uation credits acceptable for 
admission purposes. 

The relationship between post- 
secondary admission require- 
ments and secondary schools has 
always been a close one. Changes 
in curriculum in the secondary 
schools can affect admission 
requirements for post-secondary 
institutions; changes in admission 
requirements can affect the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, The 
level set for Grade 13 and the 
expectations of the universities 
exert a ‘‘steering effect’’ on the 
curriculum of the secondary 
schools, starting with Grade 13 
and extending into all the lower 
grades. For example, several 
years ago the removal of a second 
language requirement for admis- 
sion to universities accelerated a 
trend to declining enrolments in 
French as a second language. 

In recent years, secondary 
school teachers and _ post- 
secondary instructors in some 
subject fields have collaborated 
to produce lists of ‘‘enabling 
knowledge’’. These have identi- 
fied the minimum amounts of 
subject content that the student 
should presumably know in order 
to cope with first-year post- 
secondary courses in the same 
subject. While it would seem 
simple enough to encourage the 
wider development of such lists, 
the diversity of the many post- 
secondary programs in Ontario 
and the potential steering effect 
referred to above, suggest cau- 
tion with such an approach. 

While it is acknowledged that 
there is a body known as the 
Ontario Universities’ Council on 
Admissions, to whose meetings 
observers are invited from the 
secondary schools and colleges 
of applied arts and technology, it 
is the view of the Steering Com- 
mittee that representatives of 
both the secondary and _post- 
secondary education systems 
should meet regularly to discuss 
all aspects of their relationship, 
particularly college and university 
admission requirements and the 
secondary school curriculum. 

The preparation of students for 
admission to college and univer- 
sity will continue to be one of the 
primary functions of the second- 
ary school. It is critical to the 
effective performance and moni- 
toring of this function that there 
be better articulation between the 
secondary and post-secondary 
sectors of education, including 
the collection of more specific 
and comprehensive statistics. 

It is recommended: 

33. That the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Colleges and Univer- 
sities regularly convene meet- 
ings at both regional and pro- 
vincial levels, of representatives 
from both secondary and post- 
secondary sectors of education, 
to discuss and clarify the criteria 


The School and the 
Workplace 

The relationship between schools 
and the world of work has in 
recent years become a focal point 
for public concern. This concern 
was reflected in the results of an 
Ontario-wide survey, conducted 
in September 1980, which indi- 
cates that the public believed that 
*‘job training and career prepara- 
tion’’ should be given the highest 
priority in secondary schools.'? 
Sixty-two percent of respondents 
ranked this objective either first 
or second in priority. (The next 
highest objective, “basic read- 
ing, writing, and number skills’’ 
was ranked first or second by 
only 33 percent.) Obviously, 
survey results have to be inter- 
preted carefully; basic literacy 
and numeracy skills, for exam- 
ple, are clearly central to prepara- 
tion for jobs, and so the objec- 
tives overlap. The results are 
useful, however, in drawing our 
attention to public perceptions 
and prompting a consideration of 
how and why these have evolved. 
Many people who wrote to the 
Project felt that the schools were 
not successful enough in helping 
students develop the skills and 
attitudes that will lead to personal 
satisfaction and productivity in 
the world of work. Employers, 
for example, have made it clear 
that they value communication 
skills and attitudes such as relia- 
bility, acceptance of responsibili- 
ty, and ability to work well with 
others more highly than specific 
job-related skills. 

As the secondary schools try to 
prepare students for the work- 
place, however, they face in- 
creasing difficulties. These 
include uncertainty in employ- 
ment trends, rapid economic and 
technological changes, less sta- 
bility and more specialization in 
the job market, and the difficulty 
in identifying the specific job 
skills graduates will require. 

A Federal Task Force on 
Labour Market Development in 
the 1980s, whose report was 
tabled in the House of Commons 
in July 1981, described the 
changing labour landscape in 
Canada. The central question 
arising from the report, as ex- 
pressed by the Federal Minister 
of Employment and Immigration, 
was whether Canadians were 
ready for change. In document- 
ing the need for change, the Task 
Force report presented the fol- 
lowing information: 
© The growth in the labour force 
will slow down significantly in 
the next decade: by 1990 it will 
be growing at only half the rate at 
which it grew in the 1970s. There 
will be a decline of 100 000 in the 
number of workers in the 18-24 
age group. Of the 2.6 million 
people added to the work force in 
the next 10 years, 1.7 million, 
over two-thirds, will be adult 
women. The working age popu- 
lation of Native peoples will 
grow almost four times as fast as 
that for Canada as a whole. 
© There will be 2.8 million new 
jobs created in Canada in the 
1980s, many in highly-skilled 
blue collar occupations or in high 
technology fields, including 
communications and computer 
technology. 
© The greatest area of growth in 
labour demand will be in British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Saskat- 
chewan. Although moderate in- 
creases in growth are predicted 


for most metropolitan labour 
markets throughout Canada, very 
slow growth is expected in non- 
metropolitan areas of Eastern 
Canada. 

Among the policy directions 
the Task Force proposed for the 
1980s were the provision of 
incentives to industry to offer 
more and better trades training, 
greater emphasis on higher skills 
training and on the upgrading of 
skills of mature workers, and the 
introduction of various measures 
to facilitate the entry and ad- 
vancement of women, Native 
people, and disabled persons into 
productive jobs. The Task Force 
made no direct comment on sec- 
ondary school programs, but 
concluded that, in general, the 
training system in Canada does 
not seem fully capable of meeting 
the demand that will be placed 
upon it in the 1980s. 

In Ontario, a joint study on 
youth unemployment was pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the 
Ontario Manpower Commission 
and the Ontario Youth Secretariat 
and reviewed by the Commission 
in July 1980. One of its conclu- 
sions was that some youth enter- 
ing the labour force are inade- 
quately prepared for work. They 
lack work experience, and have 
insufficient knowledge of how 
the labour market operates, what 
work involves, and what they 
want to do. There is evidence, the 
report said, that courses in sec- 
ondary schools may not be ade- 
quately preparing some youth for 
the labour force. In addition, the 
inability of the education system 
to improve retention rates signifi- 
cantly in recent years has *‘swol- 
len the numbers of those who are 
unskilled and only marginally 
employed’’. Students who drop 
out of school are most likely to 
have **an unstable attachment to 
the labour force’’ and are least 
likely to gain employment that 
provides for training. 

Although responsibility for 
skills training is shared by many 
agencies, the secondary school 
does have a role to play, since the 
majority of its graduates seek im- 
mediate employment in business 
or industry rather than pursue 
post-secondary education. The 
lack of clear communication 
between schools and the work- 
place leads to misunderstandings 
on both sides; employers criticize 
the school for not preparing stu- 
dents adequately, and school 
officials and teachers point to the 
difficulty of inculcating good 
attitudes in a society that often 
undermines them, and argue that 
teaching specific job skills is bet- 
ter accomplished on the job, 
where the student senses the 
immediacy of the need. 

Formal structures to provide 
links between business and in- 
dustry and the schools are few. 
Several submissions to the Proj- 
ect proposed that school boards 
be required to re-establish the 
former Advisory Vocational 
Committees, which would in- 
clude representatives from busi- 
ness, industry, and labour. The 
Project committees considered 
these proposals, but since requests 
were coming in for the establish- 
ment of other committees on a 
mandatory basis, the Steering 
Committee decided that the 
emphasis should be placed on the 
establishment of co-operative 
mechanisms and that school 
boards should be encouraged 
rather than forced to create links 
with communities. 

Recommendations are made 
below which propose an_ in- 
creased use of the existing pro- 


grams of Co-operative Education, 
Linkage and Work Experience. 

Co-operative Education is a 
fairly recent innovation that per- 
mits students to fulfill the credit 
requirements of up to two-thirds 
of a course or set of courses 
through related out-of-school 
experience, either on a job or ina 
voluntary social service agency, 
provided that this part of the pro- 
gram is monitored by the school. 
Placement of students in outside 
agencies presents problems, and 
monitoring the out-of-school 
component needs constant atten- 
tion from the teacher concerned. 
(The functions of student place- 
ment and program monitoring 
must be clearly distinguished; a 
certificated teacher is required to 
monitor the student’s program 
but not to seek placement for stu- 
dents.) Co-operative Education 
is a promising method of intro- 
ducing students to the world of 
work and ensuring that the con- 
tent of school programs aimed at 
training is consistent with cur- 
rent practices in business and 
industry. 

Two years ago the Linkage 
program was introduced to en- 
courage more students to enter 
apprenticeship or other training 
programs. This program enables 
students attending secondary 
school to count some courses 
both toward a school diploma and 
toward qualification in any of 
nine specified skilled trades (auto 
mechanic, cook, machinist, etc.) 
The addition of more occupations 
to the program is planned. At 
present, some 25 000 Ontario 
secondary school students are 
engaged in the Linkage program. 
Although Linkage has attracted 
more students to consider appren- 
ticeship, much more needs to be 
done to encourage them to take 
advantage of this route to a skilled 
trade. In particular, a high prior- 
ity should be given to making 
female students aware of the pos- 
sibilities of the Linkage program. 

Under normal circumstances, 
to become apprentices, students 
must find an employer who will 
agree to train them. To be eligible 
for apprenticeship in most trades, 
the applicant must be at least 16 
and have completed Grade 10, 
although in practice, some trade 
organizations require Grade 12 
and even specify the credits that 
should be taken. Anyone hired as 
an apprentice signs a contract 
with the employer which specifies 
the conditions for work, hours, 
wages, and training. 

Although in theory apprentice- 
ship provides students with a 
good opportunity to pursue tech- 
nical education, in practice it has 
several limitations. Within indus- 
tries there is a reluctance on the 
part of both management and 
labour to accept students directly 
from school for apprenticeship 
programs. Current employees are 
usually given preference. Regu- 
lations of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Board also present 
some problems. As a result, 
openings for students to enter 
apprenticeships are too few, and 
are often difficult to obtain with- 
out a Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. In Ontario, ap- 
prentices are usually in their early 
twenties. For students in their 
middle or late teens, such oppor- 
tunities are scarce, and for 
women, they are virtually non- 
existent. 

Work Experience is another 
option used by schools to give 
students a taste of the working 
world. It generally consists of a 
student spending up to four 
weeks on a job related to his or 


her school training, for example, 
in a business office, a hairdress- 
ing salon, or an automobile repair 
shop. Work Experience should 
be educational and challenging 
rather than passive or overly rep- 
etitious. Despite some limita- 
tions, this technique seems to be 
worthwhile and often leads 
directly to a job. Since Work 
Experience cannot always be 
arranged, students could be 
introduced to typical working 
conditions and expectations of 
employers through people from 
business, industry, and labour 
being brought into the school. 


In the Discussion Paper, the 
Project recommended that the 
proportion of in-school to out- 
of-school work in Co-operative 
Education programs be lowered 
from one-third to one-quarter. 
The response to this proposal was 
generally negative. Even under 
the present policy, however, the 
total time spent for credit in a 
Co-operative Education course 
rarely if ever divides neatly into 
one-third and two-thirds. The 


purpose of the policy is that 
regardless of the number of hours 
worked outside the school the 
maximum ‘‘credit weighting’’ 
the outside hours can receive is 
two-thirds of the credit value of 
the course. 


Training Places in Industry 
Earlier sections in this report 
have emphasized the need for 
more opportunities for students 
to acquire practical training and 
job skills in a practical setting. 
For the most part, the present 
arrangements rely on voluntary 
activity between school boards 
and business, industry, and labour 
in local areas. 

A survey on educational leave 
and training and development 
carried out by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1979 indicated 
that teenagers were under- 
represented in industrial training. 
In both Ontario and in Canada as 
a whole, teenagers made up less 
than 0.5 percent of all trainees.” 
This extremely low teenage rate 
is cause for concern not only in 
Ontario but in the European Eco- 


nomic Community, where it has 
recently been the subject of study. 

During the course of the Proj- 
ect, it was suggested by many 
individuals and groups that 
means must be found to provide 
more training places. Among the 
proposals made was one that 
recommended the institution of a 
grant/levy system. In one form of 
such a system, employers are re- 
quired either to provide training 
places or to contribute to the cost 
of training by paying a levy. The 
proceeds from the levy are then 
used to underwrite the cost of 
training programs. Different 
forms of grant/levy systems are 
currently in operation in the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, 
and France, as well as in some of 
the states in the United States. 

The strengths and weaknesses 
of a grant/levy system are ana- 
lyzed in the report of the Federal 
Task Force on Labour Market 
Development, which concludes 
that ‘‘on equity grounds there is 
little support for a mechanism 
which requires private employers 
— albeit collectively — to bear 
the cost of training for transfera- 
ble trade skills when the public 
sector finances other forms of 
general training’’. The report 
suggests other approaches for the 
application of public funds to 
alter the ratio of cost to benefit of 
on-the-job training: direct subsi- 
dies to employers, provision of 
intensive off-the-job training 
prior to or early in the appren- 
ticeship period, or full-time 
training in special centres for 
persons already apprenticed to an 
employer. 

A brief submitted in 1979 to 
the Minister of Education by the 
Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Trade gave qualified support to 
the Ministry's Employer Spon- 
sored Training Program, which 
reimburses employers in order to 
reduce the risk of the investment 
in training. Although the pro- 
gram is helpful, it tends, in the 
Board's opinion, to concentrate 
on a company’s current em- 
ployees rather than on the un- 
employed. The Board advocated 
much improved career counsel- 
ling at both senior elementary 
and secondary school levels, and 
a better integration of apprentice- 
ship training into the educational 
system. 

In addition to grant/levy sys- 
tems and direct subsidies, tax 
incentives and a system of con- 
tract compliance have been 
recommended as means of en- 
couraging companies to create 
more training places. In the lat- 
ter, an employer (government, 
for example) makes the awarding 
of a contract contingent upon a 
firm accepting greater responsi- 
bility for providing training. 

The need for action in this area 
is urgent. Despite the links 
between school and work estab- 
lished in recent years, there is 
still substantial feeling that with- 
out a higher degree of govern- 
ment action, training places, par- 
ticularly for teenagers, will not 
become available in sufficient 
numbers in order to address the 
unemployment problems or the 
needs of Ontario for skilled man- 
power in the future. 


workplace, take into account that 
(a) the traditional roles of males 
and females in our society are 
changing substantially; 

(b) females are continuing to 
enter the work force in larger 
numbers; 

(c) school policies and counsel- 
ling practices ought to reflect the 
changing societal patterns. 


Methods of 
Providing 
Programs 


Cooperation and Sharing 
This section takes account of 
three major influences on schools 
today — declining enrolments, 
financial restraints, and changing 
patterns of employment and 
skills training. In response to 
these changes, schools may have 
to alter their traditional methods 
of providing programs. 

Traditionally, Ontario school 
boards and schools have preferred 
to fulfill their obligations to stu- 
dents largely on their own. How- 
ever, the times now call for 
increased co-operation — among 
schools, among boards, between 
secondary schools and post- 
secondary institutions, between 
separate and public school boards, 
and between the education sector 
and business and industry. 

At present, The Education Act, 
1974 allows school boards to 
enter into agreements with other 
school boards with regard to pro- 
viding programs, but not with 
other organizations or institu- 
tions. This hampers the sharing 
of facilities that might exist in 
one institution but not in the 
other. Many business offices and 
industrial plants, for example, 
have sophisticated technical 
facilities that might in certain 
instances be used in the training 
of students; such co-operative 
arrangements would of course 
need to be carefully designed and 
monitored. 

As a recent study pointed out, 
co-operation is particularly 
essential for small schools and 
for schools in remote areas if 
their students are going to have a 
variety of options available.’ 
Co-operation can help spread 
scarce resources around more 
evenly and cut out duplication 
that Ontario can no longer afford. 
The proposals offered here may 
involve taking down time- 
honoured walls. Removal of 


these barriers to co-operation, 
however, will mean gains for the 
students, without whom the edu- 
cation system has no reason to 
exist. 


tion could appropriate a surplus 
school building needed by 
another board or to take action 
that may be recommended to 
obtain the most effective use of 
school facilities. 


Another method of sharing is 
the actual purchase of programs 
by one school or agency from 
another. The concept of *‘con- 
tracting out’’, however, raises 
questions related to teacher certi- 
fication and responsibility for 
granting the credit. This issue is 
closely related to the clarification 
of the roles of the colleges of 
applied arts and technology and 
the secondary schools, discussed 
earlier in this report. At present, 
for example, manpower training 
grants, which support students in 
certain programs, are directed 
only to the colleges. In some 
cases, secondary schools would 
be able to offer this type of pro- 
gram if they were eligible for the 
grants. It might also be possible 
for the colleges and schools to 
share services, 


It is recommended: 

44. That existing legislation be 
amended to permit school boards, 
colleges and universities, and 
other bodies to enter into formal 
agreements for the provision of 
services from one to another. 
Such agreements would be based 
on the principle that each institu- 
tion would be responsible for 
accrediting the program which 
falls within its jurisdiction, 
regardless of where the program 
is housed. 

45. That school boards be 
encouraged to examine the pos- 
sibilities for co-operative agree- 
ments now permitted under The 
Education Act, 1974. 

46. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion encourage school boards to 
share the cost of consultants and 
co-ordinators and perhaps sup- 
ply incentive funding to encour- 
age such sharing. 


Alternative Programs 
and Methods 
New ways must be devised to 
offer certain school programs, 
particularly in sparsely populated 
areas, in small schools, and in 
courses with very low enrol- 
ments. Increased and more imag- 
inative use of the Ministry of 
Education’s Correspondence 
Education Section is one avenue 
worth exploring. The Section 
now serves 70000 students, 
including 8000 to 9000 day 
school students supplementing 
their regular program, Although 
in its present form the Section’s 
service has limitations, these 
could be overcome by linking 
correspondence education with 
new developments in computer/ 
communications technology and 
by providing students with a local 
teacher who could serve as a 
resource person and counsellor. 
Combining elements of this tech- 
nology with correspondence 
education could render individ- 
ual instruction highly effective; 
access to tutorial assistance will 
of course continue to be impor- 
tant for students working on their 
own. In Ontario, both interest 
and credit courses are now being 
offered through the media of tele- 
vision or radio, a trend that is 
expected to grow, and as de- 
scribed earlier in the report, the 
potential of new technology is 
only beginning to be realized. 
At present, students also earn 
credits through night and summer 
school courses and through inde- 
pendent study and private study. 
Independent study is that under- 
taken by a student regularly en- 


rolled in a course who is permitted 
by the teacher to work alone for 
all or part of it, usually within the 
school. Private study is that pur- 
sued by a person who registers 
with the school but works on his 
or her own, usually outside the 
school, whose work is evaluated 
by the principal. Doubts have 
been cast on the quality of some 
of these programs on the grounds 
that their standards are not equiv- 
alent to those maintained in the 
regular day school program 

During the last fifteen years, 
alternative secondary schools 
have been established by several 
Ontario school boards. These 
schools offer opportunities to 
students who, for one reason or 
another, do not flourish in tradi- 
tional school settings. These stu- 
dents tend to be individualists 
and are frequently highly moti- 
vated when placed in a relatively 
unstructured program. In addi- 
tion, some boards have estab- 
lished alternative programs, often 
with enriched content, which are 
housed within regular schools. 
These alternative schools and 
programs serve a valuable pur- 
pose and merit further study and 
possible expansion. 


It is recommended: 

47. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion bring together its Corre- 
spondence Education Section and 
TV Ontario to discuss the produc- 
tion and delivery of courses, par- 
ticularly to ensure the mainte- 
nance of programs threatened by 
declining enrolment. 

48. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion's Correspondence Educa- 
tion Section be permitted to sup- 
ply school boards with course 
materials on a_ cost-recovery 
basis. 

49. That with learning programs 
in which students are not regularly 
assigned to a class, each student 
be assigned to a teacher within 
the school to monitor progress 
and offer counsel and instruction 
as required. 

50. That methods of earning 
credits, such as independent 
study, private study, summer and 
night school programs, be re- 
viewed regularly by schools 
and school boards to ensure 
that quality and standards are 
maintained. 

51. That the special and useful 
role of the alternative schools 
and programs established by 
school boards be examined by the 
Ministry of Education, with a 
view to developing guidelines to 
help boards accommodate a 
wider variation in parental and 
student expectations of the sec- 
ondary schools. 


School and Community 
Related Packages 

Two other approaches, each 
aimed at adapting school pro- 
grams more closely to students’ 
needs and objectives, are what 
could be termed *‘school-related 
packages’’ and **community- 
related packages’’ Both have 
been tried in Ontario schools on a 
very limited basis and the Project 
committees agreed that they are 
sufficiently promising to warrant 
wider consideration. These two 
approaches are briefly described 
below and some examples are 
given in Appendix D. 

Packages of subjects may pre- 
sent a cohesive plan for students 
who have a specific goal in mind. 
Such a package could **build in” 
relationships among courses that 
might not be present if the sub- 
jects were taught independently. 
For example, a school-related 
package could include selected 


courses in business studies, 
related English and mathematics 
courses, computer science, and 
life skills. A package like this 
would be intended to lead to em- 
ployment or post-secondary 
education. 


It is recommended: 

52. That, where appropriate, 
“school-related packages'’ be 
designed to accommodate the 
educational and vocational goals 
of students in order to provide a 
practical incentive for them to 
continue their studies. 


Schools may find it useful to 
organize part of their program 
into a “‘community-related pack- 
age’’, designed to meet the needs 
of students likely to seek employ- 
ment in the dominant area of 
local employment, such as for- 
estry, mining, agriculture, con- 
struction, manufacturing, busi- 
ness, and so on, 

Compulsory subjects could be 
in such a package so that core 
material is covered and applica- 
tions relate consistently to the type 
of employment in mind, 

The design, implementation, 
and evaluation of such packages 
should involve teachers and em- 
ployment and labour representa- 
tives in order to ensure the pro- 
gram’s relevance to both students 
and community. These packages 
should take advantage of existing 
programs such as Co-operative 
Education, Work Experience, 
Linkage, and apprenticeships. 


It is recommended: 

53. That the Ministry of Edu- 
cation be prepared to approve 
on an experimental basis 
“community-related packages’’ 
that may be developed jointly 
by teachers and community 
personnel. 


Recurrent Education 

A pattern of school attendance 
termed *‘recurrent education”’ is 
beginning to emerge. Students 
following this pattern may leave 
school to work and return either 
because they find they need to 
upgrade their knowledge and 
skills or because they have been 
laid off work or want to train 
for a different occupation. With 
today’s fast-changing job market, 
the school should alter its organi- 
zation so that students may come 
and go with greater ease and 
without acquiring the *‘dropout’’ 
label. 


It is recommended: 

54, That schools and/or boards 
explore the possibility of offering 
credit courses which are concen- 
trated and practical in content 
and designed chiefly to meet the 
needs of the workplace. To en- 
able persons on leave from jobs 
to return to work reasonably 
quickly, these courses could pro- 
vide academic upgrading and 
training in specific skills in a 
concentrated ti) 


7 en time, 


some students will follow a pat- 
tern of leaving school for work on 
a temporary basis, and that 
schools therefore develop proce- 
dures to enable these students to 
return to school. 


Standards of 
Student 
Achievement 


During the past decade, there has 
been a growing public concem 
about standards of student 
achievement. The termination of 
the Grade 13 provincial **depart- 
mental’ examinations in 1967, 
by removing a recognizable set of 
uniform **benchmarks’’, has led 
to serious concerns about the 
comparability of student perfor- 
mance from school to school 
across the province. Two recent 
public opinion surveys showed 
that approximately 45 percent of 
Ontario citizens would welcome 
some form of *‘provincial tests’’ 
as at least a supplement to 
school-based student evaluation 
in the senior grades.” 

In spite of the general concern, 
opimion remains divided on the 
most appropriate way of restor- 
ing confidence in standards. Very 
few of the submissions received 
by the Project prior to the distri- 
bution of the Discussion Paper 
made reference to student evalua- 
tion, and their suggestions were 
about evenly divided between 
provincial approaches and local 
responsibility. Response to the 
recommendations in the Discus- 
sion Paper related to evaluation 
procedures was mixed, although 
generally there was more approval 
expressed than dissent. School 
boards frequently said they 
believed co-operative reviews 
should not be mandated by the 
Ministry. They felt these reviews 
could not be co-operative and leg- 
islated at the same time. Co- 
operative reviews, in the opinion 
of several respondents, should 
take place more frequently than 
every ten years. 

The two recommendations that 
referred to use of the Ontario 
Assessment Instrument Pool 
(OAIP) evoked considerable 
uneasiness, especially among 
teachers and teacher groups. They 
were dubious about the quality of 
the test items in the Pool, and 
contended that the OAIP should 
be regarded as a resource for 
teachers rather than as a means of 
monitoring programs and 
reporting to the public. There was 
some suspicion that the OAIP 
would eventually be used to eval- 
uate teachers and schools, and 
could therefore lead to teaching 
for examinations, 

Many respondents wanted a 
return to province-wide examina- 
tions at the end of secondary 
school, but almost as many 
expressed opposition to provin- 
cial standardization. The post- 
secondary education sector 


favoured the use of standardized 
tests at least in English, Frangais, 
and Mathematics. 

Earlier in this report, several 
references were made to the indi- 
vidualized nature of secondary 
education in Ontario. Accompa- 
nying the trend towards an indi- 
vidualized program has been a 
recognition that approaches to 
the evaluation of student achieve- 
ment must also be varied. The 
current policy is summarized in 
the Ministry’s Circular H.S.1 
as follows: 


“Procedures for evaluating 
student progress should be 
sufficiently varied to meet the 
requirements of different individ- 
uals and groups of students, dif- 
ferent courses, the several levels of 
difficulty, and a variety of learning 
environments. . . . The most effec- 
tive form of evaluation is applica- 
tion of the teacher’ s professional 
judgement to a wide range of 
information gathered through 
observation and assessment.” 


The development of this policy 
has evolved from several signifi- 
cant studies in Ontario and an 
analysis of experience in other 
jurisdictions. The Secondary/ 
Post-Secondary Interface Study 
released in 1977 found that, 
although the general perception 
was that the quality of education 
had deteriorated, the level of stu- 
dent performance compared 
favourably with that of students 
of a decade earlier, although it 
was noted that there were varia- 
tions in standards from school to 
school. However, the study 
showed the need for the collec- 
tion, on a regular basis, of the 
kinds of information that would 
allow educators to report clearly 
and confidently on the perfor- 
mance of the educational system. 
As well, it found that even the 
best tests available were inade- 
quate to the task of measuring 
student performance on all parts 
of the program content. 

Against this background of 
general concern, conflicting 
views, limited research evidence, 
and the continuing desire for indi- 
vidualized programs, what can 
be done? 

This is what is happening now: 
(1) Curriculum guidelines are 
being developed to ensure a rela- 
tively high degree of uniformity 
in core program content while at 
the same time providing teachers 
with discretionary choice in class- 
room methods. 

(2) Evaluation of Student 
Achievement (1976) and other 
Ministry of Education documents 
on student evaluation in certain 
subjects provide teachers and 
boards with sample evaluation 
methods in support of the policy 
stated in Circular H.S.1. 

(3) The Ministry of Education is 
developing, in co-operation with 


school boards, the Ontario 
Assessment Instrument Pool 
(OAIP). The OAIP will consist 
of collections of carefully 
developed test items correspond- 
ing to school subjects. It is 
intended to provide education with 
assessment resources to help 
teachers evaluate student 
achievement and programs. The 
Pool should not be used either for 
teacher evaluation or the compar- 
ison of schools or boards. It is 
important that OAIP be used 
sensitively, lest harmful effects 
resulting from its misuse offset 
its potential benefits. 

(4) Beginning in 1977, the Min- 
istry of Education has conducted 
annually a series of provincial 
reviews, on a sample-survey 
basis, of all school systems. Each 
year, from four to seven of the 
provincial reviews have dealt with 
areas of the curriculum. 

(5) For several years, the Minis- 
try of Education has made avail- 
able, for optional use by school 
boards, a method for the co- 
operative review and evaluation 
of local school systems. This 
process involves both an “‘inter- 
nal’’ and an ‘‘external’’ compo- 
nent in the form of an evaluation 
team organized by the Ministry. 
It has recently been proposed by 
the Ministry that the emphasis in 
future co-operative review proj- 
ects be on program evaluation 
and that the test items from the 
OAIP be used to assist program 
evaluation by gathering data on 
student performance. 

(6) The Ministry of Education has 
established a Provincial Advisory 
Committee on Evaluation Policies 
and Practices. This committee has 
a broadly based representation 
including the teaching profession, 
supervisory officials, trustees, 
parents, post-secondary institu- 
tions, business, industry and 
labour. It is advising the Minister 
about evaluation programs, poli- 
cies and practices, and the con- 
cerns of the constituencies 
represented. The Advisory Com- 
mittee will be monitoring the 
effectiveness of such policies and 
practices in achieving the aim of 
quality and comparability of stu- 
dent achievement standards. 


It is recommended: 

56. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion continue its provincial review 
program and set a minimum 
objective of reviewing annually 
at least three subject areas includ- 
ing the appropriate curriculum 
guidelines for Grades 7 to 12. 
57. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion require that all school boards 
undergo, on a regular basis, a 
co-operative review process 
which would include a review of 
student evaluation methods being 
used. 


Although respondents to the 
Discussion Paper generally 
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approved of the co-operative 
review process, they expressed 
concems about the time required 
for a review. The Steering Com- 
mittee trusts that those concerns 
will be addressed by the Ministry 
of Education as it implements this 
recommendation. 


It is further recommended: 

58. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion continue with the develop- 
ment and implementation of the 
Ontario Assessment Instrument 
Pool with a view to having test 
items available for all curriculum, 
guidelines at the various levels of 
difficulty in English, Frangais, 

Mathematics, History, Geogra- 
phy, the Sciences, Physical and 
Health Education and French as a 
Second Language, for Grades 7 
to 12. 

59. That when the Ontario 
Assessment Instrument Pool test 
items become available, the Min- 
istry of Education use them on a 
large-scale and sample-survey 
basis for the purposes of 
monitoring its programs and pol- 
icies and reporting to the public. 


School 
Atmosphere and 
Discipline 

Few aspects of the secondary 
school are as crucial to helping 
students achieve the goals of edu- 
cation as the elusive quality called 
‘school atmosphere’’. A healthy 
atmosphere is a product of well- 
designed programs, enlightened 
leadership, caring and conscien- 
tious teachers, supportive parents, 
and enthusiastic students. 
Although by themselves none of 
these factors can create an 
atmosphere that makes all learn- 
ing enjoyable and effective, they 
all can serve as a starting point for 
its development. The importance 
of purposeful curricula, commit- 
ted teachers, and community sup- 
port is discussed in other sections 
of this report. This section deals 
with the relationship between 
school atmosphere and discipline 
— discipline not so much by *‘rule 
and rod’’ as discipline based on 
acceptance of responsibility by 
students, school staffs, and 
members of the community served 
by the school. 

In surveys conducted in Ontario 
during each of the past three years, 
lack of discipline is consistently 
perceived by the public as the 
biggest problem facing our 
schools.” People repeatedly say 
that they want schools to enforce 
stronger discipline. Yet obedience 
to authority is being eroded in 
society generally, usually by 
forces over which the school has 
no control. Family breakdown is 
more common, drugs are easily 
available, the legal drinking age 
has been lowered, and the mass 


media frequently exploit violence. 
To expect the school alone to 
counter these and other trends 
toward anti-social behaviour is 
clearly unrealistic; schools are 
simply not equipped to do so. 

Within the school itself, how- 
ever, steps can and should be 
taken to offset some negative fac- 
tors that have emerged in recent 
years, These factors include large 
schools with impersonal proce- 
dures, individual timetabling and 
the resultant loss of home-room 
identity, an increase of “‘unsche- 
duled”’ time for students as a re- 
sult of present diploma require- 
ments, and conflicts stemming 
from the increased diversity in 
students’ cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds. Although large schools 
are able to respond to a student’s 
individuality by offering variety 
in program, their very size tends 
to make a student feel like a mere 
unit in a system. 

Extra-curricular activities have 
been shown to contribute to a 
positive school atmosphere and 
increase the school’s ability to 
retain students. A study of factors 
related to student retention, pub- 
lished in 1980, found a moderate 
relationship between student par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and retention of students 
in schoot.™ Specifically, the 
study examined students taking 
courses at the general level (who 
constitute the majority of drop- 
outs) in 20 schools, 10 with high 
“holding power’’, 10 with low. 
All the schools offered such extra- 
curricular activities as intramural 
sports, music, and drama. In 
nearly all the schools with high 
rates of retention, student partic- 
ipation in these three extra- 
curricular areas was higher than it 
was in the schools with low hold- 
ing power. 

Unfortunately, declining en- 
rolment and the consequent loss 
of teachers are cutting down the 
range of such activities that can 
be offered. Staff aptitudes and 
interests cannot always be 
matched with those of students in 
Operating an extra-curricular pro- 
gram. All these factors empha- 
size the need to draw more heav- 
ily on community resources, and 
bring parents and other adults into 
the school to assist in sports pro- 
grams and other student activi- 
ties. It is recognized that the legal 
implications of such activities 
should be explored. 

A number of submissions have 
requested the establishment of a 
closer link between attendance 
requirements and the granting of 
credits, The current policy is stated 
in Circular H.S.1, from which 
the following are taken: 

“Expectations of participa- 
tion, achievement, and atten- 
dance must be realistically related 
to the objectives of a course and 
must be clearly identified for all 
students and their parents.”” 

“Neither lack of attendance 
nor a predetermined number of 
absences may be the exclusive 
cause of failure in a course.”’ 

The Steering Committee felt 
that the current policy should pro- 
vide an adequate guide for school 
boards and schools in the devel- 
opment of local statements of 
attendance expectations which 
would form a part of any code of 
behaviour. 

Peer group pressure in the sec- 
ondary school is obvious and in- 
escapable. Schools must find 
additional ways to turn this pres- 
sure to good use. If students see 
that the principal and staff are 
doing their best to develop fair 
and supportive procedures in the 
school, most of them will respond 


positively. If their opinions are 
sought, and more important, 
taken into account in the estab- 
lishment of school routines, then 
the likelihood of student accep- 
tance will be far higher. There 
will always be a small minority of 
students who will not obey rules, 
however fair or democratic the 
procedure for reaching agreement 
on them. The school will have to 
deal with such students but they 
will require support from Minis- 
try and school board policy state- 
ments to do so effectively. Sub- 
stantial support for disciplinary 
action is already provided for in 
The Education Act, 1974 Section 
22, which deals with suspension 
and expulsion of students, and in 
Regulation 704, which outlines 
the duties of students in atten- 
dance at school. 


It is recommended: 

60. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in conjunction with other 
Ministries and agencies, develop 
more specific strategies and ser- 
vices to help teachers and princi- 
pals deal with extremely disrup- 
tive behaviour in students. 

61. That school boards, in order 
to assist schools, be required to 
develop clear policies and tech- 
niques regarding behavioural 
issues such as chronic absentee- 
ism, vandalism, drug abuse, and 
alcoholism. 

62. That all secondary schools 
enunciate a clear code of student 
behaviour, developed by a cross- 
section of parents, students and 
staff, to foster a sense of self- 
worth and self-discipline in stu- 
dents. The code must clearly out- 
line realistic, effective conse- 
quences for failure to live up to it. 
63. That, where possible in 
Grades 9 and 10, schools give 
more coherence to classroom or- 
ganization by grouping students 
together for sets of classes in the 
compulsory courses, thereby 
helping students achieve a greater 
Sense of security and reducing 
the sense of isolation often felt in 
large schools. 

64. That with the board's ap- 
proval each school establish a 
mechanism to assess its needs for 
extra-curricular activities, bear- 
ing in mind the need for equal 
opportunity for male and female 
students, and involve students 
and members of the community in 
this assessment. 

65. That secondary schools de- 
velop strategies which will allow 
for student input in the develop- 
ment of policies and procedures 
in the school and in the assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of school 
programs and their delivery. 


The School and 
the Community 


Probably at no other time has the 
relationship between the second- 
ary school and the community it 
serves been more crucial than 
it is now. As outlined earlier, 
schools have changed a great deal 
in the past two decades, and their 
programs have become more 
complicated. These changes need 
to be explained carefully to the 
public, and the public needs to 
make a stronger contribution to 
changes in program and policy. 
With students having more free- 
dom of choice, parents need to 
know more in order to offer good 
advice and thus fulfill their pa- 
rental role. 

The rapidity of change in the 
kinds of skills required by em- 
ployers means that schools have 
to keep in close touch with busi- 
ness and industrial develop- 
ments. Other societal changes 
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often heavily involve schools 
with the courts and social service 
agencies, particularly the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, Profes- 
sional responsibilities in these 
cases need to be carefully defined. 

Despite the efforts of schools 
to communicate, the public is typ- 
ically not well-informed either 
about what is happening in sec- 
ondary schools generally or in 
the local high school. Few sec- 
ondary schools have parent- 
teacher organizations, although 
most of them set aside a day or 
two during the year for parents to 
visit the school and meet the 
teachers. Examples of other at- 
tempts to communicate include 
public information committees at 
the board level, school advisory 
committees, newsletters, and the 
routine provision of information 
to local media. 

An effective and socially use- 
ful means of bringing school 
and community closer is to offer 
students opportunities to serve 
others. Through the involvement 
of schools in a variety of com- 
munity projects, students could 
leam responsibility, serve the 
needs of people in the communi- 
ty, and develop positive attitudes 
toward citizenship. 

It is recommended: 

66. That, when local committees 
are established to develop cur- 
riculum, school boards be en- 
couraged to provide for repre- 
sentation of appropriate outside 
agencies, 

67. That a document be prepared 
that clearly describes the Minis- 
try of Education's philosophy and 
goals for the total elementary and 
secondary school program, to 
be distributed to teachers, stu- 
dents, parents and members of 
the public. 

68. That a popular version be 
prepared of the document Sec- 
ondary Schoo! Diploma Require- 
ments — Circular H.S.1 or its 
successor, in order to inform the 
public about diplomas, certifi- 
cates, transcripts, programs, 
course prerequisites, etc. 

69. That resource documents be 
prepared for the information of 
school boards and secondary 
schools regarding reports and 
documents to be distributed to 
students, parents and the general 
public, and that these resource 
documents promote greater clar- 
ity and uniformity in school 
course calendars, perhaps by in- 
cluding various models. 

70. That each secondary school 
be required to have available at 
the school accurate descriptions 
of courses of study so that stu- 
dents and parents can see them 
on request, and that summaries 
of courses and evaluation proce- 
dures be routinely distributed. 
‘71. That parents and students be 
made aware of the possible results 
of choosing programs that 

(a) do not seem in keeping with 
the student's ability, interests, 
and aptitude; 

(b) neglect stated prerequisites 
or the fact that the program re- 
quires knowledge or skills the 
student has not yet gained, or; 
(c) present too little challenge. 
72. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in conjunction with the On- 
tario School Trustees’ Council 
and the Ontario Teachers’ Fed- 


eration, establish a procedure 


for notifying school boards and 


comprehensive basis of court de- 
cisions which have broad appli- 


cation 10 the education system, 


schools on a more regular and— 


close contact with outside re- 
sources and agencies to which 
the board and schools can turn 
for expert assistance in dealing 
with issues which may affect 
board employees or students, 
e.g., drug abuse, alcoholism, and 
behavioural problems, especially 
those that render people subject 
to court action, 

74. That, with the approval of 
boards where required, schools 
Participate more actively in com- 
munity projects and seek out op- 
portunities for their students to 
serve the particular needs of the 
community. 


The Secondary 


School Teacher 


Our system of public education 
places teachers in an uncertain 
position. They are viewed as pro- 
fessionals but occupy a position 
similar to that of civil servants. 
Like doctors and lawyers, teach- 
ers subscribe to a code of ethics 
drawn up by their own associa- 
tion. They are largely responsible 
for their own professional devel- 
opment, although their initial cer- 
tification to practise is granted by 
the Minister of Education. Like 
civil servants, however, they are 
employees of a publicly funded 
organization (the school board) 
and their salaries and conditions 
of employment are based on col- 
lective agreements between 
boards and teachers’ federations. 

This mixture in the teacher's 
role of elements of both the pro- 
fessional and the civil servant 
leads to certain problems. One 
that has emerged as a significant 
issue during the Project's inves- 
tigations is the evaluation of 
teacher performance. There is 
public discontent, for example, 
with the simple use of seniority as 
the basis for retaining teachers 
when the number of teaching po- 
sitions is reduced. Students and 
parents feel that they are left with 
too little freedom of choice if 
they are dissatisfied with teacher 
performance. The Provincial Ad- 
visory Committee on Evaluation 
Policies and Practices referred to 
earlier will regularly advise the 
Minister on the evaluation of pro- 
grams, teachers, and students. In 
making its recommendations on 
the evaluation of teachers, the 
Project is assuming that the Ad- 
visory Committee will consider 
them in the context of its work on 
all aspects of evaluation. 

The Project is also aware that 
Issues and Directions, published 
in June 1980, proposed discus- 
sions with the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation to plan the creation of 
a ‘“‘college of teachers’’ that 
would exercise, on behalf of the 
public interest, rights of admis- 
sion, certification, discipline, and 
professional development. At 
present the Federation is studying 
the proposal. The result of its 
study and of any subsequent dis- 
cussions with the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation will of course be highly 
relevant to the concerns expressed 
in this section. 

The question of evaluation is 
inseparable from a consideration 
of the role and responsibilities of 
the teacher in today’s secondary 
school. The secondary school 
teacher is expected to keep up 
with developments in his or her 
field, and to create or adapt cur- 
riculum materials from year to 
year. In addition, teachers need 
to renew their methods of instruc- 
tion and classroom management, 


_ and are expected as well to act as 
' caring adults who can offer sound 
_ advice to students with vocational 
_ or personal problems. If teachers 


are expected to help their students 
achieve a sense of dignity and 
self-worth, however, they need 
to be confident in their profes- 
sional lives and protected from 
excessive stress. In the face of 
today’s increased and sometimes 
overwhelming responsibilities, 
teachers often feel a sense of 
futility, and some experience 
what is commonly termed **burn- 
out’ — physical and emotional 
breakdown. 

Teachers must cope with school 
populations that have grown more 
diverse, with a consequent varia- 
tion in abilities, interests, family 
support, and cultural background. 
Their jobs are further complicated 
by certain changes in school or- 
ganization, such as the individu- 
alization of school programs and 
the introduction of levels of diffi- 
culty in courses. Behaviour prob- 
lems encountered in the school 
are often more serious than those 
in the past, and the support once 
provided by home and church has 
been eroded. 

In this context, the suggestion 
that teacher performance be more 
stringently evaluated arouses 
deep concerns among teachers. 
The facts of declining enrolment 
and teacher lay-offs, however, are 
forcing an examination of the is- 
sue. At present, the school prin- 
cipal is responsible for the evalu- 
ation of the teaching staff, with 
assistance as required from de- 
partment heads and board super- 
visory officers. Evaluation, how- 
ever, is not a simple matter of 
measuring teacher performance 
on a convenient check-list, nor is 
it possible for the principal alone 
to possess the knowledge of sub- 
ject matter required to assess the 
work of teachers in diverse fields. 
Moreover, the principal’s mem- 
bership in the same federation as 
the teacher can, on occasion, con- 
flict with his or her role as school 
manager. Clearly, a fair and ac- 
curate assessment has to be based 
on more than the principal’s opin- 
ion and take account of judge- 
ments made over a reasonable 
period of time. 

The Report of the Commission 
on Declining School Enrolments 
in Ontario, issued in 1979, pro- 
posed a system of term certifica- 
tion for teachers, valid for five 
years and renewable on satisfac- 
tory evidence of serious profes- 
sional development activity. The 
latter would include. not only the 
attainment of further qualifica- 
tions but also evidence of improv- 
ing performance on the job. /ssues 
and Directions did not support 
this proposal as applied to basic 
teacher certification, but did sup- 
port it for ‘‘placement in posi- 
tions of responsibility’’. 

Through summer and night 
courses, seminars, and work- 
shops, numerous teachers do pur- 
sue further study to improve meth- 
ods and keep abreast of changes 
in subject fields. Most are moti- 
vated by a desire to do a better job 
and to progress in their career. 
Salary incentives and the encour- 
agement of department heads or 
principals play a motivational role, 
but there is no compulsion to pur- 
sue professional development. 

Some people have suggested 
that a Ministry of Education in- 
spectorate ought to be reinstated. 
It is the consensus of the Project 
committees, however, that the 
sensitive issue of teacher evalua- 
tion is more readily dealt with at 
the school and board level, where 
principals and supervisory offi- 
cers have continuous involve- 
ment with teachers and are more 
aware of unique problems and 
extenuating circumstances. Al- 


though the Minister of Education 
awards the teaching certificate, it 
is the board that has the power to 
hire or to dismiss teachers, and 
thus should accept responsibility 
for their evaluation, Small boards 
may require assistance from the 
Ministry, particularly in certain 
subject areas, in carrying out this 
task. 

The changes in teachers’ roles 
and responsibilities described 
earlier demand that opportunities 
for professional development be 
enlarged and improved. The emer- 
gence of computer technology, 
the need to handle sensitive top- 
ics like morals and values educa- 
tion, the heightened emphasis on 
special education, changes in the 
workplace relating to business 
and technological studies, and the 
likelihood that classes will in fu- 
ture include adults returning to 
school — all argue for augmenting 
teacher education programs. Now 
that fewer new teachers are enter- 
ing the profession, much stronger 
emphasis must be placed on in- 
service education to help those 
already teaching or supervising 
in secondary schools. At the same 
time, the growing complexity that 
the new teacher will encounter in 
the job argues for taking a fresh 
look at pre-service education as 
well. 

Responsibility for offering 
courses for additional teacher 
qualifications has been almost 
fully transferred from the Minis- 
try of Education to the faculties 
of education. In addition, the 
teachers’ federations conduct ex- 
tensive programs of professional 
development, and school boards, 
particularly the large urban ones, 
offer a variety of in-service activ- 
ities. Although up to thirteen pro- 
fessional activity days annually 
are available to teachers with 
board approval, each one tends to 
be used for a specific purpose, 
and many are used for adminis- 
tration, particularly in secondary 
schools. In any case, they do not 
provide a teacher with enough 
time to undertake a substantial 
learning effort. The need is clear 
for greater variety, quality, and 
accessibility in teacher education, 
both in-service and pre-service. 

One function requiring much 
more attention is the guidance 
and counselling of students — for 
choice of school programs, deci- 
sions about careers, and assis- 
tance with personal problems. The 
increased diversity and changing 
emphases of both school program 
and job market mean that now, 
more than ever, students need 
well-informed guidance and 
counselling which will be more 
sensitive to the changing role of 
women commented on earlier in 
this report. The guidance and 
counselling functions may have 
to be shared more evenly among 
the school staff rather than left to 
the specialists alone, partly be- 
cause of the increased complex- 
ity already mentioned and partly 
because of students’ needs for 
personal counselling. 

Finally, the role of school staff 
members in serving as models of 
behaviour for students should 
continue to be recognized as im- 
portant. Teachers do exercise in- 
fluence on how students behave 
and acquire attitudes. 

In the Discussion Paper, the 
Project presented a series of rec- 
ommendations on teacher educa- 
tion and evaluation. Two dealt 
specifically with the question of 
teacher evaluation, one propos- 
ing that a process for staff per- 
formance be developed based on 
a five-year cycle, the other that 
teachers and school administra- 


tors be required to provide evi- 
dence of professional develop- 
ment in order to maintain their 
certification. The second proposal 
was similar to that put forward by 
the Commission on Declining 
School Enrolment in Ontario. 
Reaction to these two recommen- 
dations was mixed. There was 
considerable disagreement about 
the five-year cycle; some thought 
it too long, others too short, still 
others that no specific time-cycle 
could be mandated. The Steering 
Committee has therefore re- 
phrased the recommendation, re- 
moving the reference to five years 
but stipulating that the evaluation 
be carried out on a regular basis. 
Many respondents strongly 
opposed the linking of profes- 
sional development to teacher 
certification. Some of the reasons 
given were that it would place too 
much emphasis on taking courses, 
that completion of courses does 
not guarantee professional com- 
petence, that the question of what 
constitutes appropriate profes- 
sional development is virtually 
unanswerable and that it would 
impose too heavy a burden on 
teachers. After weighing these ar- 
guments, the Steering Commit- 
tee altered the recommendation 
to delete the reference to certifi- 
cation and relate ‘‘evidence of 
professional development’’ to the 
regular staff performance evalua- 
tion being proposed. The Com- 
mittee remains convinced that 
school boards need to monitor the 
extent to which their teachers, 
principals and supervisory offi- 
cers fulfill their professional re- 
sponsibility to keep abreast of 
current developments in their 
fields. 
It is recommended: 
75. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion bring together representa- 
tives of school boards, teachers’ 
federations, and faculties of edu- 
cation to develop policies on the 
continuing education of teachers 
inorder to take account of chang- 
ing priorities and technologies. 
76. That school boards, in co- 
operation with teachers, develop 
a process for staff performance 
evaluation on a regular basis and 
that the boards implement the pro- 
cess. In cases where local super- 
visory staff is limited, the assis- 
tance of Ministry of Education 
and other personnel may be 
needed. These evaluation proce- 
dures should also be applied by 
boards to local supervisory offi- 
cers and by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to its officials who carry 
out functions comparable to those 
of local supervisory officers. 
77. That in the development of 
the staff performance evaluation 
process, provision be made for 
the presentation of evidence of 
professional development on a 
continuing basis. 
78. That each principal, in con- 
junction with his or her staff, 
develop a set of expectations for 
the school staff so that all mem- 
bers are aware of their collective 
responsibility in determining the 
atmosphere of the school, shar- 
ing the workload, and acting as 
role models for students. 
79. That universities undertake 
a review of the programs in their 
faculties of education and that 
the Ministries of Education and 
Colleges and Universities con- 
tinue with the established peri- 
odic reviews of the pre-service 
programs of professional educa- 
tion in the faculties of education 
and that these reviews, in light 
of the increasing diversity of the 
education system, give special 
emphasis to the following: 
(a) the need to adapt programs 


and methodologies to students of 
diverse backgrounds; 

(b) the utilization of the 
new computer/communications 
technology; 

(c) approaches to morals and 
values education; 

(d) continuing education; 

(e) the role of the faculties in 
providing inservice programs; 
(f) the appropriateness of the 
present length of pre-service pro- 
grams in view of the needs re- 
ferred to in (a) to (e); 

(g) the extent to which currently 
established teacher education ad- 
visory committees are effectively 
operating. 

80. That school boards, in co- 
operation with their teacher or- 
ganizations, examine their own 
needs for in-service education 
programs and develop a plan 
which will indicate how such pro- 
grams would be delivered. 


81. That faculties of education 
and school boards, in both in- 
service and pre-service pro- 
grams, be encouraged to equip 
all teachers with guidance and 
counselling skills and thereby 
broaden the base of guidance and 
counselling services in the 
schools. 

82. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion clarify the role of guidance 
counsellors from Grade 7 to 12 
with respect to their responsibili- 
ties for career counselling and 
personal counselling and develop 
the means by which career guid- 
ance can be given additional 
emphasis. 


The onset of declining enrol- 
ment, as noted earlier, has led to 
reductions in the number of 
teachers in some schools. As a 
consequence, matching teacher 
qualifications and experience to 
existing courses becomes diffi- 
cult, and in some instances, 
courses may be placed in jeop- 
ardy, particularly if they are high- 
ly technical or specialized. Fears 
have been expressed that the re- 
duction in teaching staff through 
attrition is resulting in the place- 
ment of inadequately qualified 
teachers in such highly special- 
ized areas as special education. 
(The words ‘inadequately quali- 
fied’’ do not refer to basic teacher 
certification but to lack of aca- 
demic or technical qualifications, 
experience and training in spe- 
cific methodologies.) In addition 
to these problems, there are a few 
areas in which a general shortage 
of qualified teachers exists. 


It is recommended: 
83. That, in consultation with 
teacher and trustee organizations, 


the Ministry of Education develop 
specific plans for dealing with 
problems in the following four 
areas: 

(a) teachers being required to 
teach in subjects or areas for 
which they are not adequately 
qualified; 

(b) specific courses or programs 
being jeopardized by the absence 
of adequately qualified teachers 
on staff in a particular school; 
(c) shortages of teachers for spe- 
cific subjects or programs; and 
(d) the negative role model effect 
of certain school subjects being 
taught almost exclusively by ei- 
ther male or female teachers and 
the disproportionately low num- 
ber of female teachers occupying 
administrative positions in the 
school. 


Special Topics 


Education and Culture 

of Franco-Ontarians 

Section 265 of The Education Act, 
1974, provides that **English or 
Anglais shall be an obligatory 
subject of instruction for every 
pupil of Grades 9 to 12 who is 
enrolled in a French language 
school and shall be a required 
subject for a certificate or diploma 
issued to such a pupil’’. 

It is felt that making English or 
Anglais compulsory for French- 
speaking students in secondary 
schools creates an extra obliga- 
tion for students who are already 
involved in French language stud- 
ies. (See Recommendation 8 on 
diploma requirements.) 


It is recommended: 
84. That section 265 of The Edu- 
cation Act, 1974, be repealed. 
The problem of declining en- 
rolment — a serious trend in 
English-language secondary 
schools — could become a real 
danger in French-speaking ones 
because French-language schools 
tend to form a cultural focus for 
their communities. In order to 
offset the adverse effects of de- 
clining enrolment in French- 
language secondary schools and 
to protect the increasing number 
of small schools in the province 


It is recommended: 

85. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ensure that school boards 
have mechanisms in place to as- 
sess the impact on the linguistic 
and cultural life of a community 
before closing a_ French- 
language school or class. 

86. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion maintain the existing region- 
al consultative services teams to 
give assistance to school boards, 


especially those with small 
French-language instructional 
units. 

The Project also examined the 
relative advantages of French- 
language secondary schools and 
“*mixed”’ secondary schools, in 
which programs are offered in 
English and French under a sin- 
gle administration, and considered 
the range of French-language pro- 
grams provided in the mixed 
schools. 

Since 1968, when legal provi- 
sions were enacted for the estab- 
lishment of French-language 
secondary schools and programs 
in Ontario, the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in these schools 
and programs has increased 
markedly. Nevertheless, as the 
Minister of Education observed 
in a speech delivered on October 
5, 1979, not all francophone stu- 
dents at the secondary school level 
are receiving French-language 
education “‘in an atmosphere 
which is comparable in terms of 
cultural reinforcement and sup- 
port’’. The Minister went on to 
announce that the Government's 
policy would henceforth be to 
encourage school boards, wher- 
ever numbers and/or circumstan- 
ces warrant, to offer full programs 
in French within self-contained 
school buildings. In mixed 
schools, courses in the French 
language would be expanded and 
administrative arrangements made 
to foster an atmosphere in which 
the French language and French- 
Canadian culture would be 
maintained. 

The Minister said the goal was 
the development of French- 
language school entities in which 
students and teachers learn to- 
gether under the leadership of a 
French-speaking principal and in 
a Setting identified as a French- 
speaking school. 

The new policy, which provided 
the additional funding required 
for implementation, resulted in a 
rise in the number of French- 
language homogeneous secondary 
schools from 26 in September 
1979 to 33 in September 1981. 


It is recommended: 

87. That the policy of the Minis- 
try of Education be to 

(a) encourage school boards to 
arrange wherever possible, for 
the establishment of administra- 
tively separate and homogeneous 
French and English language se- 
condary school entities, unless 
both linguistic groups in the com- 
munity formally indicate their 
desire to retain the existing 
arrangement; 

(b) increase the range of courses 


offered in the minority language; 
develop appropriate ing, 
administrative and rey. 
arrangements; and 

clearly defined and Mentifiable 
physical setting for the learning 
activities of the minority group, 
even in cases where it shares 
school buildings with students of 


the majority language group. 


Grades 9 and 10 of 

Separate Schools 

Until 1978, public funding for 
separate school students up to the 
end of Grade 10 had been at the 
same level as for public elemen- 
tary students. Since 1978, public 
funding for separate school boards 
for the operation of Grades 9 and 
10 has been gradually increased, 
so that in 1981 the increase is 15 
percent above the elementary 
level. However, the amount is 
still less than that provided for 
Grades 9 and 10 students in the 
public secondary schools. 

Many submissions to the Proj- 
ect have requested an increase of 
funding for Grades 9 and 10 of 
the separate schools. The various 
committees of the Project con- 
sidered this question at length. 


It is recommended: 

88. That the present definition of 
**student’’ in Grades 9 and 10 of 
the separate schools be reviewed 
along with the policies for deter- 
mining the enrolment base. 

89. That once the review in Rec- 
ommendation 88 has been com- 
pleted, students in Grades 9 and 
10 of the separate schools be 
defined as secondary school stu- 
dents for all purposes including 
funding. 

90. That in order not to dupli- 
cate expensive technical facili- 
ties, separate school boards and 
public school boards be required 
to share these facilities. 

91. That consideration be given 
to specific grant incentives to en- 
courage the sharing between se- 
parate school boards and public 
school boards referred to in Rec- 
ommendation 90. 


Education and Culture 

of Native Peoples 

The question of the education of 
Native people has always been a 
difficult one to resolve: The Brit- 
ish North America Act stipulates 
that education is a provincial re- 
sponsibility. However, the same 
Act states that the Federal Gov- 
emment is responsible for Regis- 
tered Indians and lands reserved 
for them. Thus, two levels of 
government have responsibilities 
for a legally defined people. It is 
the sense of the Steering Commit- 


tee that the province should as- 

sume additional responsibility for 

the provision of educational ser- 

vices for Native people. The Proj- 

ect was made aware that several 

developments have been recom- 

mended in the past, and that the 

Ministry of Education is endeav- 

ouring to further them. Under The 

Education Act, 1974, Section 

162, provision is made for the 

appointment to school boards of 
representatives of Indian pupils 

in cases where a board has entered 

into an agreement with the Fed- 

eral Government to provide tui- 

tion for Indian pupils. This makes 

it possible for the Indian bands to 

participate in policy formation 

and see that the interests of Indian 

children are i aa 

It is recommended: eH 
92. That faculties aa Eason 

provide special pre-service pro- 

grams, both for Native students 
and for non-Native students plan- 
ning to teach in schools enrolling 
a substantial number of Native 
children, to ensure that instruc-— 
tors of Native pupils have a 
knowledge of Native people and 
their culture, and of the work 
situation faced by those who live 
on reserve lands. 

93. That school boards, in their 
contractual arrangements with 
the Federal Government, Indian 
Bands, or Indian education au- 
thorities, make greater provisions 
in secondary schools attended by 
Native students for special guid- 
ance and counselling services to 
help them overcome the stress 
of transition. 

94. That personnel offering guid- 
ance and counselling services to 
Native students either be Native 

people or have both training and 
experience in working with them. 


Interprovincial 
Relationships 

A number of submissions to the 
Project urged that the Ontario 
Ministry of Education work with 
other provinces to establish a 
greater degree of compatibility 
among the provincial systems of 
education to serve the needs of an 
increasing number of students who 
move from province to province. 
Some also pointed out that more 
could be done to foster a sense of 
Canadian identity through an in- 
creased sharing of provincial cur- 
riculum material. 

It is recommended: 

95. That the Minister of Educa-~ 
tion urge a greater degree of co- 
operation in curriculum policy 
matters among the provinces 
through the Council of Ministers 
of Education, Canada. 


Issues Requiring Further Examination 


Private 
Schools 


The term ‘‘private’’ or ‘‘indepen- 
dent’’ is used to describe those 
schools which do not receive pub- 
lic funds. As of September 1980, 
there were 435 such schools in 
the province, of which 210 of- 
fered secondary school programs. 
It should be noted that, in Ontario, 
Grades 11 to 13 in Roman Catho- 
lic high schools are classified as 
““private’’. 

Enrolment in secondary school 
programs in private schools has 
increased by 63 percent, from 
23 963 in 1969 to 38 926 in 1979 
while total secondary school en- 
rolment increased by 15 percent 
from 549 050 to 633 465 over the 


same period. The main reasons 
for this growth in private school 
enrolment are the expansion of 
Roman Catholic high schools, 
and the recent proliferation of 
schools whose chief purpose is 
preparing students who have 
entered Canada on a student visa 
for secondary school graduation. 
In September 1981, about 25 
private schools in the Ministry 
of Education's Central Region 
(Toronto and the surrounding 
area) were serving an almost 
exclusively foreign clientele. 
Under The Education Act, 1974, 
private schools in Ontario must 
be inspected and approved before 
they can recommend students for 
graduation diplomas. At present, 
there are some 180 inspected pri- 
vate schools in Ontario enrolling 


approximately 42000 secondary 
students. The number of Ministry 
staff members currently involved 
in the supervision of private 
schools is 42, and the number of 
person-days devoted to their in- 
spection during 1980-81 was 1075, 
roughly the equivalent of five full- 
time staff. 

Public funding for private 
schools, always a contentious is- 
sue, has in recent years been the 
subject of increasing attention and 
debate. Many submissions to the 
Project, for example, have urged 
the extension of public funding to 
the senior grades in the Roman 
Catholic high schools on the basis 
that their school systems ought to 
be **completed’*. Other submis- 
sions have stressed the impor- 
tance of the role of those parents 


who seek an educational environ- 
ment different from that provided 
by the publicly operated system. 

The Project examined the prac- 
tices in the other provinces of 
Canada relating to the funding of 
private schools and separate school 
systems where such have been 
established. Except in Ontario, 
separate school systems are pub- 
licly funded at approximately the 
same rate as the public school 
system for all grades. 

Private schools in the other 
provinces may receive various 
forms of public support, ranging 
from the same textbook and learn- 
ing materials provision as the pub- 
lic schools to significant levels of 
funding on a par with those pro- 
vided to the public schools. 

Discussion in the course of the 


Project focussed on the following 
concems: 
© Given the projected decline in 
school-age population and a con- 
tinuing restraint on expenditures, 
the school system at the second- 
ary level would become frag- 
mented and the existing resources 
would be spread more thinly. 
@ Recognition and support of 
private schools would lead to sub- 
sequent and natural requests for 
the provision of physical facili- 
ties. These facilities, such as tech- 
nical shops, would likely dupli- 
cate many of those now installed 
in publicly supported secondary 
schools but projected to be under- 
utilized in the future. 

Given the very diverse nature 
of private schools in Ontario, it 
was not possible within the scope 
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of the Project to examine these 
schools in sufficient detail to war- 
rant the offering of specific rec- 
ommendations, 


Credits for 
Courses in 
Religious Studies 


At present, there is a curriculum 
guideline on World Religions for 
Grades 11 and 12. In grades 9 and 
10 of Roman Catholic separate 
schools, students may earn a max- 
imum of two credits in religious 
education. Regulations under The 
Education Act, 1974 authorize 
school boards to provide instruc- 
tion in religious education for a 
period not to exceed one hour a 
week. 


The Project received sub- 
missions: 

© requesting the granting of credits 
in religious education for diploma 
purposes in the private Roman 
Catholic schools; 

© from a number of francophone 
groups, that French language sec- 
ondary schools operated by boards 
of education be granted the right 
to offer credit courses in religion: 
© from other organizations, that 
religious education of a denomin- 
ational nature be included among 
the optional subjects to be offered 
for credit in the secondary schools 
where numbers warrant. 


@ from the Ecumenical Study 
Commission on Public Education, 
as follows: While asserting that 
religion is properly an educational 
concer, the Commission carefully 
distinguished between **Nurture 
in the Faith’’, aimed at securing 
commitment to a particular set of 
beliefs, and **Religious Educa- 
tion’’, an approach seen as ap- 
propriate to public secondary 


schools. Religious Education, in 
the Commission's view, attempts 
to help students to understand 
what religion is, to consider the 
kinds of questions with which 
religion deals, and to appreciate 
the various religious traditions of 
mankind. The Commission re- 
commended that Religious Stud- 
ies be offered for credit in every 
year of secondary school, that 
courses respect the religious plu- 
ralism of the community, and that 
adequate preparation be provided 
for teachers planning to offer such 
courses 


Although no consensus was 
reached on the question of offer- 
ing credit in religious education, 
the degree of interest shown in 
the subject was sufficiently high 
that further study seems desira- 


Governance of 
French-Language 
Schools 


As explained earlier in this report, 
provision for French language 
education is made under the law 
in Ontario. However, several 
groups have pointed out that the 
governance of the school boards 
themselves does not reflect the 
true composition of the school 
population, particularly in com- 
munities where there is a large 
francophone population, In many 
areas of the province, school 
boards have not, among their 
membership, a sufficient repre- 
sentation of francophone trustees 
who can interpret the education 
needs of the French-speaking 
population, 

In considering possible ways 
to deal with the concerns of these 
groups, the Project in its Discus- 
sion Paper described three possi- 
ble approaches: 
© the formation of French language 
homogeneousschool boards which 


would be responsible for large 
numbers of elementary and sec- 
ondary students and schools now 
governed by several neighbouring 
boards; 

© guaranteed francophone repre- 
sentation on school boards; 

© a review of the present role of 
the French Language Advisory 
Committees with a view to in- 
creasing their effectiveness in the 
decision-making process regard- 
ing French Language Instructional 
Units. 

Since neither the responses to 
the Discussion Paper nor subse- 
quent discussion were adequate 
to resolving this rather complex 
issue, the Steering Committee 
concluded that its recommenda- 
tion was best framed in general 
terms. 


implementation 


General 
suggestions 

This section of the report offers 
some suggestions for the imple- 
mentation of the recommenda- 
tions. At the end of the section is 
a proposed timetable for imple- 
mentation which assigns particu- 
lar recommendations to one of 
four major groupings: 


1 — Short term 


— 1982 
Il — Short term — Intermediate 
term — 1982 — 84 
III — Short term — Long term 
— 1982 — 90 


IV — Intermediate term 
— Longterm — 1985 — 90 


Timetable for 

Phasing in the OSSD 

The recommendations relating to 
curriculum reorganization and the 
single diploma must be under- 
taken in sequence and will require 
an eight-year period for full im- 
plementation as shown in Table 1. 

It should be noted that appro- 
priate curriculum guidelines and 
resource documents should be in 
place before the new program is 
introduced. These should be pre- 
pared during the years 1982 and 
1983 and the proposed timetable 
for implementation should recog- 
nize the time required for the 
revision of learning materials 
where necessary. 

During the years 1982-84, ad- 
mission requirements to post- 
secondary institutions can be 
clarified so that students can re- 
ceive adequate guidance for their 
educational futures. 

Simultaneously, strategies can 
be developed for the provision of 
training places in business and 
industry so that placement of stu- 
dents can be facilitated. 


A New Advisory Committee 
The current document, Second- 
ary School Diploma Require- 
ments — Circular H.S.1, now 
applicable to June 1983 will need 
to be further extended to apply 
throughout most of the imple- 
mentation period. Since some 
amendments to this document 
were under consideration at the 
time of the establishment of the 
Secondary Education Review 
Project, it is proposed that an 
advisory committee for secondary 
school programs be established, 
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Table 1 


Legend 


Major Initiating Activity 


On-going Activity 


Amendments to the current doc- 
ument could be considered and 
recommended to the Minister of 
Education by this committee 
which could also assume respon- 
sibility for the preparation of a 
succeeding document to replace 
the existing Circular H.S. 1. 

Membership on this new advi- 
sory committee should include 
representation from the Ministry 
of Education, the Ontario Teach- 
er’s Federation (including the 
Ontario Secondary School Head- 
masters’ Council), the Ontario 
Association of Education Admin- 
istrative Officials, the Ontario 
School Trustees Council, the uni- 
versities, the colleges of applied 
arts and technology, business, 
industry and labour. 


“Double Cohort”? of 
Graduates 
The phenomenon of a *‘double 
cohort’’ of graduates in 1990 — 
i.e., students who entered Grade 
9 under the two diploma require- 
ment and are graduating from 
Grade 13 and students who en- 
tered Grade 9 under the single 
diploma requirement and are 
graduating from Grade 12 — must 
be dealt with. 

To give some idea of the dimen- 
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Curriculum Guideline 
Preparation 


Roles and Admission 
Requirements of Post- 
Secondary Institutions 


New Advisory Committee 


Provision of Training 
Places 


Co-ordinating Committee 
for “Double Cohort™’ 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade | 


Grade 12 


sion of this situation in 1990, it 
is useful to examine the recent 
pattern of diploma recipients and 
their destinations. Table 2 indi- 
cates the pattern for the past few 
years: 

As can be seen from Table 2, 
during the past four years there 
has been a slight increase in 
the number of graduates with 
SSHGD’s proceeding to univer- 
sity. Over the same period there 
has been a similar increase in the 
number of graduates with either 
SSGD’s or SSHGD’s proceeding 
to colleges of applied arts and 
technology. 

Based on enrolment projections 
from the Ministry of Education 
for the next decade, and assuming 
the highest of the recent parti- 
cipation rates projected into the 
future, the situation of Table 3 
might be expected in 1990 when 
the OSSD is granted for the first 
time and when the last major 
group of the SSHGD recipients 
will leave secondary school. The 
assumption has also been made, 
for the purposes of estimating the 
size of the ‘‘double cohort’’, that 
the percentage of students receiv- 
ing the OSSD who would also 
aspire to university and meet uni- 
versity admission requirements 


1982 1983 1984 1985 
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would be about 50 percent of the 
total OSSD recipients. 

The reduced number of diplo- 
ma recipients in 1990 as com- 
pared with 1980 reflects the 
decline in enrolment over the 
decade. Grade 9 enrolment in 


1972 which led to the 1977 
figures was 176 610. The en- 
rolment projected for Grade 9 
in 1985 which will lead to the 


1986 


Sterile ete 


1987 1988 1989 1990 


1990 graduates is 146200. The 
enrolment projected for grade 9 
in 1986 is 139 500. 

The recent trend to increased 
enrolments in universities appears 
to be continuing in 1981 although 
definite figures are not yet avail- 
able. Likely projections for uni- 
versity undergraduate enrolments 
are provided in the following Table 
4.5 


Table 2 
Year SSGD SSHGD To University To CAATs* 
1977 100 792 43 128 25 802 34577 
1978 102 841 42176 25069 36616 
1979 107 969 42250 25 552 40078 
1980 107 864 43 346 26989 42417 
Table 3 
Year OSSD (New) SSHGD To University To CAATs* 
1990 83 000 33.000 40-45 000 35-40 000 
(approx. ) (approx.) 

Table 4 

Low Likely High 
1978-79 151000 
1982-83 148 000 166 000 
1985-86 145 000 169 000 
1988-89 134.000 161 000 
1991-92 125000 152.000 


*Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 


Two methods of dealing with 
this problem are as follows: 

(a) begin early (in September 
1982) to advise students of the 
possibility of achieving certain 
specific requirements in four years 
rather than five. At present, about 
2 percent of students do this. An 
increase could assist in reducing 
the size of the enrolment bulge. 
(b) offer boards the opportunity 
to delay implementation of the 
new program for a period of time. 
The new program could be intro- 
duced by boards in 1984, 1985 or 
1986 depending on local readi- 
ness. If combined with (a) so that 
individual students will not be 
unduly penalized, such an offer 
could have the effect of spreading 
the enrolment surge over a three- 
year period rather than a single 
year. 

The Steering Committee rec- 
ommends, however, that a Tran- 
sitional Advisory Committee be 
established with representation 
from the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, the Council of 
Ontario Universities, the Council 
of Regents of the colleges, the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation, the 
Ontario School Trustees Council, 
and the Ontario Association of 
Education Administrative Offi- 
cials. The responsibilities of the 
committee would include moni- 
toring the projected and actual 
enrolments, the participation rates 
for the colleges and universities, 
and advising the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Colleges and Univer- 
sities on the appropriate strate- 
gies at different points in time to 
prepare for the *‘double cohort’’ 
bulge. 


Cost Considerations 
In the Discussion Paper, the com- 
mittees of the Project warmed 
against the expectation that costs 
for education will decrease directly 
as enrolment decreases. Indeed, 
if equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is to be pursued, costs may 
be expected to increase on a per 
pupil basis since the same pro- 
gram must be provided toa smaller 
number of students distributed over 
the same geographical area. As 
well, the recently approved legis- 
lation for special education pro- 
grams will require additional 
funding as already announced. 

Costing for all of the recom- 
mendations has been difficult to 
estimate. It is recognized that 
even meetings and communica- 
tions have some cost attached, 
but in many instances such activi- 
ties require a change of emphasis 
rather than an additional activity. 
Accordingly, many recommen- 
dations can be implemented with 
little or no cost to either the Min- 
istry of Education or to school 
boards but accommodated within 
existing operational budgets. 

The Project noted in the Dis- 
cussion Paper that Ontario's pre- 
sent General Legislative Grant 
Plan for education is a sensitive 
and sophisticated instrument for 
the equitable distribution of pro- 
vincial funds to school boards. In 
light of declining enrolments 
however, it may not prove ade- 
quate to distribute funds equita- 
bly in the future. The Steering 
Committee has noted that the 
Ministry of Education has begun 
an internal exploration of alterna- 
tive funding plans which may be 
more appropriate to future cir- 
cumstances, and urges the Minis- 
try to take into consideration the 
needs identified in this report in 
that exploration. 

Against the background of the 
total operating expenditures of the 
publicly supported schools (both 


elementary and secondary) in On- 
tario for 1981, projected to be 
approximately $4.8 billion dollars, 
costs for some recommendations 
would be quite small — a few 
thousand dollars at most. For other 
recommendations as noted below, 
they would be considerable, on 
the order of several million dol- 
lars. Some of these large expen- 
ditures would be on-going (for 
example, the increased funding 
to Grades 9 and 10 of the separate 
schools); others would be for a 
limited period only (for example, 
those associated with revision of 
curriculum guidelines which would 
require considerable expenditure 
in the years 1982-84). 

The main costs attached to the 
implementation of the recom- 
mendations in this report will relate 
to the development of revised cur- 
riculum guidelines, to the provi- 
sionof new electronic technologies 
(notably computers), to the de- 
velopment of items for the Ontario 
Assessment Instrument Pool, to 
the development of in-service pro- 
grams for teachers, and to the 
increase of funding for Grades 9 
and 10 of the separate schools. 


Time Table for 
Implementation 


Note: 

For convenience, a brief précis of 
each recommendation follows the 
number of the recommendation. 
For accuracy, reference must be 
made to the complete recommen- 
dation in the text of the report. 


Short Term (1982) 

A. For the most part the following 
recommendations reinforce exist- 
ing policies and directions. They 
can be achieved at little cost, with 
the exception of Recommenda- 
tions 86 and 87 where Ministry 
funding is currently being sup- 
plied but may need to be expanded. 
19. Language across the 
curriculum. 

24. No extension of external 
credits. 

36. Co-operative education. 

42. Facility sharing; schools, 
school boards/municipal govern- 
ments and local agencies. 

45. Co-operative agreements as 
per The Education Act, 1974. 

71. Importance of appropriate 
choice of secondary school 
program. 

74. School participation in com- 
munity projects. 

86. Regional consultative ser- 
vices teams for French Language 
Instructional Units. 

87. Mixed secondary schools vs 
French language homogeneous 
secondary schools. 


B. For the following recommen- 
dations legislative changes are re- 
quired. These changes could be 
undertaken immediately. 

43. Process for appropriation of 
needed surplus school buildings. 
44. Formal agreements for the 
provision of services. 

84. Removal of English or Anglais 
as a compulsory subject in French 
Language Instructional Units. 


Short Term — Intermediate 
Term (1982-1984) 

A. The recommendations listed 
below, usually related to on-going 
responsibility, can be undertaken 
now at basically no cost. 

26. Transfer of students from one 
secondary school to another. 

35. Participation of employers 
and labour representatives in 
work-oriented programs. 

48. Availability of Ministry of 
Education correspondence edu- 
cation materials to school boards. 
55. Procedures to enable stu- 


dents to re-enter secondary school 
after temporary leave for work. 
61. Policies and techniques re- 
garding behavioural issues in se- 
condary schools. 

62. Code of student behaviour. 
63. Grouping of Grade 9 and 10 
students for sets of classes in the 
compulsory subjects. (Note: this 
recommendation should be more 
capable of accomplishment fol- 
lowing scheduled implementation 
in 1986). 

65. Student input regarding the 
development of school policies 
and procedures. 

66. Membership of local curric- 
ulum committees. 

70. Descriptions of courses of 
study and evaluation procedures. 
78. Set of expectations for school 
staff. 


B. The following recommenda- 
tions can be undertaken immedi- 
ately. Some will involve little cost. 
Recommendation 89 will involve 
considerable cost. 

37. Placement officers for Co- 
operative Education programs. 
46. Sharing cost of consultants 
and co-ordinators. 

49. Monitoring of all alternative 
learning programs. 

54. Credit courses designed to 
meet the needs of the workplace. 
76. Staff performance evalua- 
tion — design. 

77. Staff performance evalua- 
tion — professional development. 
82. Role of Guidance Counsel- 
lors in Grades 7 to 12. 

85. Closing of a French-language 
school or class. 

88. Definition of Grades 9 and 
10 students in separate schools. 
89. Students in Grades 9 and 10 
of the separate schools defined as 
secondary school students for 
funding purposes. 

93. Specific guidance and coun- 
selling services for Native students. 


C. The recommendations listed 
below could be initiated now. They 
may take time to complete and 
could involve considerable costs 
for some items such as the new 
electronic technologies and lesser 
costs for boards for items such as 
assistance from outside agencies. 

14. New electronic technologies. 
38. Training places in business 
and industry. 

56. Provincial review program. 

57. Co-operative reviews. 

58. Ontario Assessment Instru- 
ment Pool. 

60. Strategies and services to 
help deal with extremely distrup- 
tive behaviour in students. 

73. Assistance to boards and 
schools from outside resources 
and agencies. 

75. Continuing education of 
teachers. 

80. In-service education pro- 
grams. 

94. Counselling services to Native 
students. 


D. The following recommenda- 
tions will involve processes that 
may be started immediately. In 
some cases they depend upon co- 
operation from other agencies. 
Some funding may be required 
for new initiatives or expansion 
of existing programs. 

39. Changing roles of males and 
females in the workplace. 

40. Sharing of existing facilities. 
41. Co-operative use of facilities 
of industrial plants and/or busi- 
ness offices. 

50. Alternative methods of earn- 
ing credits. 

52. School-related packages. 
53. Community-related packages. 
64. Assessment of needs for 
extra-curricular activities. 

69. Reports and documents to 
students, parents and the general 
public. 


79. Review of programs of fac- 
ulties of education. 

81. In-service and pre-service 
programs in guidance and 
counselling. 


E. For the following recommen- 
dations co-operative action with 
other bodies would be required. 
Implementation of some items, 
such as Recommendation 47, may 
involve considerable cost, others, 
such as Recommendation 72, 
should have little cost. 

Note: The timeline for this set of 
recommendations would be 1982 
to 1985. 

47. Correspondence Education 
Section and TV Ontario and the 
production of alternative courses. 
51. Alternative schools and 
programs. 

72. Impact of court decisions on 
school boards. 

83. Development of specific 
plans for dealing with the impact 
of declining enrolment on school 
staffing. 

90. Sharing of facilities between 
separate school boards and public 
school boards. 

91. Incentives to encourage shar- 
ing referred to in Recommenda- 
tion 90. 

92. More adequate preparation 
of teachers who will be instructing 
in schools where Native children 
are enrolled. 

96. Study of the role of private 
schools in Ontario. 

97. The granting of credits for 
religious education. 


Short Term — Long Term 
(1982-1990) 

The recommendations listed be- 
low are all related to the Ontario 
Secondary School Diploma 
(OSSD) organization which must 
be undertaken in sequence and on 
a timetable over 8 years. Consid- 
erable cost will be involved. 

1. Single diploma called the 
Ontario Secondary School Grad- 
uation Diploma (OSSD). 

2. OSSD achievable by the ma- 
jority of students by the end of 
Grade 12. 

3. Curriculum guidelines and 
resource documents to follow 
Kindergarten to Grade 6 and 
Grade 7 to 12 pattern. 

4. Time allotments for the var- 
ious subjects in Grades 7 and 8. 

5. Three levels of difficulty — 
basic, general and advanced for 
Grade 9 to 12 courses. 

6. 30-hour credit unit for Grade 
9 to 12 courses. 

7. All subjects in Grades 9 to 
12 placed in compulsory or elec- 
tive groups. 

8. Credit distribution (120 
credits) for OSSD. 


9. Substitute credits. 

10. Ontario Student Transcript 
(OST). 

11. Areas of concentration in 
either Business Studies or Tech- 
nological Studies. 

12. Provincial certificate. 

13. Number of instructional days 
in a school year. 

15. Life skills incorporated 
where appropriate in curriculum 
guidelines. 

16. Role of the Arts. 

17. Resource documentregarding 
morals and values education in 
the curriculum. 
20. Curriculum guidelines for 
languages other than those pre- 
sently covered. 
21. Revision of curriculum 
guidelines in Geography and His- 
tory for Grades 7 to 10. 

22. Concept of Canada as a 
homeland of many peoples. 

23. New curriculum guideline in 
the Social Sciences. 

25. Prerequisites for courses, 
27. Design of revised curriculum 
guidelines. 

28. Participation of Special Edu- 
cation Branch in the development 
of all curriculum guidelines and 
resource documents. 

29. Overlap between subjects in 
curriculum guidelines. 

30. Provision for informed input 
from various groups in curricu- 
lum guideline committees. 

33. Regional and provincial 
meetings of representatives from 
both secondary and _post- 
secondary sectors. 

34. Linkage, Co-operative Edu- 
cation, Work Experience pro- 
grams and Apprenticeship. 

67. Document describing Minis- 
try of Education’s philosophy and 
goals for the total elementary and 
secondary school program. 
68. Popular version of Circular 
H.S.] of its successor. 


Intermediate Term — Long 
Term (1985-1990) 

The following recommendations 
must either await outcomes of 
other recommendations or will 
have implications which will re- 
quire very careful consideration. 
18. Programs provided by school 
boards in both national languages. 
31. Provision for reasonable 
time for curriculum guideline 
implementation. 

32. Future up-dating of curricu- 
lum guidelines. 

59. Ontario Assessment Instru- 
ment Pool. 

95. Curriculum co-operation 
through the Council of Ministers 
of Education, Canada. 

98. Different board structures 
regarding French language 
education. 
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Appendix A 


Objectives of the Project 

On April 14, 1980, the Honour- 
able Bette Stephenson, Minister 
of Education, announced to the 
Legislature that the Ministry of 
Education was commencing an 
in-depth study of secondary edu- 
cation in Ontario. 

The Project was designed to 
meet a set of clearly defined 
objectives which called for a 
complete review of the secondary 
school system with respect to its 
role in the lives of students and 
thus its impact on society. 

These objectives were: 
® to focus on the needs and goals 
of secondary students commen- 
surate with their levels of ability; 
© to set the criteria for a program 
that prepares students for the 
futures envisaged by society; 
© to assess the goals of education 
and to realign the secondary 
school program to ensure that the 
goals and program are compati- 
ble and viable; 
© to redesign the program to bet- 
ter prepare students for the world 
of work; 
© to consider the structure of the 
Intermediate and Senior divisions 
with respect to the characteristics 
of adolescents and the problem of 
mobility of students within and to 
or from the province; 


Project Timetable 


1980 


® to assess such features as the 
credit system, required subjects 
policy, diploma requirements; 

© to devise means of providing 
appropriate educational programs 
that include courses at various 
levels of difficulty to meet the 
needs of students with different 
interests and aptitudes; 

© to respond to concerns regard- 
ing standards and discipline in 
secondary schools. 


The General Plan of the Project 
Mr. Duncan Green, Director of 
Education for the Board of Edu- 
cation for the City of Toronto, 
was appointed Chairman of the 
project. He was on loan to the 
Ministry of Education for the 
duration of the project and chaired 
each of the committees associ- 
ated with it. The work of the 
committees was supported by a 
Secretariat established within the 
Ministry of Education. 

The project had four com- 
mittees drawn from a_ broad 
range of public, professional and 
student interests. The commit- 
tees produced a series of internal 
reports which culminated in the 
release of the Discussion Paper, 
which contained recommenda- 
tions that indicated the ways and 
means whereby secondary edu- 
cation could be reshaped to bet- 
ter serve the interests of students 
and society. 


1981 


The Responsibilities of 

The Project Committees 

The Steering Committee was 
active throughout the project. It 
was responsible for producing an 
Assessment Report, overseeing 
all phases of the project and sub- 
mitting final recommendations to 
the Minister. 

The Assessment Report identi- 
fied existing issues and problems 
relating to secondary education, 
assessed these issues and prob- 
lems in their present context and 
commented on possible future 
directions, 

On completion of the Assess- 
ment Report, the project moved 
through three successive phases 
— Evaluation, Reaction and 
Design. 

On September 14-17, 1980, 
just prior to the Evaluation phase, 
a symposium was held in which 
about 230 citizens representing 
the full spectrum of the Ontario 
community were invited to par- 
ticipate. Speakers of national and 
international stature addressed 
key issues identified in the 
Assessment Report. The Evalua- 
tion Committee produced an 
Evaluation Report, which both 
reflected the issues raised in the 
Assessment Report and drew 
upon input from the symposium, 
contemporary opinions and re- 
search data. 

The Reaction Committee was 


composed entirely of members 
drawn from the general public, 
including students. It developed 
a Reaction Report, reflecting the 
reaction of the general public to 
the two previous reports. 

The Design Committee, whose 
members were professional edu- 
cators, studied and reviewed the 
previous reports and all other 
input to the project. The commit- 
tee then prepared a report which 
outlined the role of secondary 
education and indicated means 
whereby this role could be real- 
ized. This report was released on 
May 4, 1981 as a Discussion 
Paper for validation and com- 
ment throughout the province. 

On the basis of the validation 
reactions, the Steering Commit- 
tee prepared a recommended 
blueprint for secondary educa- 
tion and submitted it to the Minis- 
ter of Education on October 30, 
1981. 


The Committee Members 
Steering Committee 


Sonja Bata, Director 
Bata Limited, Toronto 


Jalynn Bennett, 

Assistant Vice-President, 
Canadian Equities, Manufacturers” 
Life Insurance Company, Toronto 


Gerald Blake, Education Officer 
Ministry of Education, Toronto 


Thomas Bolton, 

Deputy Chairman 
Dominion Stores Limited, 
Toronto 


Carl Butcher, 

Regional Director of Education 
Ministry of Education, 
Midnorthern Region, Sudbury 


Frank Clifford, 

Director of Education 

Waterloo County 

Roman Catholic 

Separate School Board, Kitchener 


Ronald Doyle, President 
Sault College of 

Applied Arts and Technology, 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Kathleen Forsythe, 
Vice-Chairman 

Kapuskasing Board of Education, 
Kapuskasing 


George Isford, Education Officer 
Ministry of Education, Toronto 


Rosaire Léger, 
Director of Education 
Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry County 
Board of Education, 
Cornwall 


Gregory Murtagh, 

Director of 

Education and Training 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 
Toronto 
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Assessment Report 


Evaluation Report 


Symposium Findings 


Reaction Report 


Discussion Paper 


S.E.R.P. Report 


Submitted to the 
Minister 


Charles Pascal, Executive Head 
of Graduate Studies 

Ontario Institute for 

Studies in Education, Toronto 


Ronald Watts, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
Queen’s University, Kingston 


Margaret Wilson, President 
Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation, Toronto 


Evaluation Committee 
June Armstrong, Trustee 


York County Board of Education, 
Aurora 


Gerald Barr, Public Relations and 
Social Action Representative 
United Steel Workers, Toronto 


Jean Comtois, 

Associate Regional Director 
Ministry of Education, 

Eastern Ontario Regional Office, 
Ottawa 


William Curtis, Manager, 
Employee Relations 
Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Thomas Drake, President 
Canadian Metcraft 
Industries Limited, Waterloo 


Larry Fontana, 

Director of Education, 
Atikokan Board of Education, 
Atikokan 


Jean-Luc Fortin, 
Assistant Manager 
Royal Bank, Sudbury 


Robert Goddard, 
Education Officer 
Ministry of Education, Toronto 


Jean Hewitt, Vice-Principal 
Sherwood Forest School, London 


Peter Hill, 

Head of English and History 
Caledonia High School, 
Caledonia 


Maurice LaMarre, Principal 
Monarch Secondary School, 
Windsor 


Samuel Martin, Professor, 
School of 

Business Administration 
University of Western Ontario, 
London 


Robert Sampson, Principal 
Timmins High and 
Vocational School, Timmins 


Esther Scott, 

Assistant Head of 

Business Education 
Beamsville District 

Secondary School, Beamsville 


Reaction Committee 


Mary Amyotte, Trustee 
Peterborough-Victoria- 
Northumberland and 


Newcastle Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board, 
Peterborough 


Carmel Bellamy, Student 
Centennial Collegiate and 
Vocational Institute, Guelph 


Sheryl Besworth, Student 
Georgian Bay Secondary School, 
Meaford 


Lucien Bradet, Trustee 
Ottawa Board of Education, 
Ottawa 


Herbert Carnegie, 

Senior Account Executive 
Investors Syndicate Limited, 
Willowdale 


Bryan Clermont, Student 
Hamilton 


Michael Cobden, 
Editorial Page Editor 
Whig Standard, Kingston 


Margaret Dowdall, Trustee 
Sudbury District Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board, Sudbury 


Helen Finley, Conciliator 
Family Referral and 
Conciliation Service, Kingston 


Jean-Jacques Fleury, Lawyer 
Welland 


David Grindal, Student 
University of Toronto, Toronto 


Ray Hainsworth, 

Canadian Education Director 
Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union, Toronto 


Martine Lalonde, Student 


Ecole Secondaire Etienne Brulé, 
North York 


Laas Leivat, Promotion Manager 
Southam Communications 
Limited, Toronto 


Judith Strand Major 
Toronto 


Marie May 
Arva 


Mary Ann Misner, Chairman 
Dryden Board of Education, 
Dryden 


Patricia Varty 
Warsaw 


Katherine Whittington 
Chatham 


Kenneth Winter, President 
Kodak Canada Incorporated, 
Toronto 


Design Committee 


Michael Connelly, Professor 
Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto 


Michael Cyze, 

Superintendent of Curriculum 
Ministry of Education, 

Western Ontario Region, London 


Rollit Goldring, 

Superintendent of Personnel 
Scarborough Board of Education, 
Scarborough 


Alan Korkola, Principal 
Geraldton Composite School, 
Geraldton 


Jack Linscott, Principal 
Loyalist Collegiate and 
Vocational School, Kingston 


Tom Matsushita, Principal 
Merritton High School, 
St. Catharines 


Donald Maudsley, 
Education Officer 
Ministry of Education, Toronto 


William McRae, 

Director of Education 

Windsor Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board, Windsor 


Helen Mitchell, 
Co-ordinator of 
Communication Arts 
Halton Board of Education, 
Burlington 


Mary Mulcahy, 

Director of Education Studies 
Faculty of Education, 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa 


Yvonne Rosenberg, Principal 
West Park Secondary School, 
Toronto 


Raymond Sauvé, Principal 
Ecole Secondaire De La Salle, 
Ottawa 


William Scott, 

Head of Mathematics 

Sarnia Collegiate Institute and 
Technical School, Samia 


Marven Townsend, 

Director of Education 
Niagara South 

Board of Education, Welland 


Secretariat 


Duncan Green, Chairman 
Patrick Fleck, 

Executive Secretary 

Jack Bell, Education Officer 
Jacques Giroux, 

Education Officer 

Morris Liebovitz, 

Education Officer 


Meeting Dates of the 

Committees 

Steering Committee 
1. April 1 1980 
2. April 15, 16 1980 
3. May 2 1980 
4. May 14, 15 1980 
5. June 2,3 1980 
6. June 18, 19 1980 
7. July 23, 24 1980 
8. August 13, 14 1980 
9. September 24, 25 1980 
10. October 20, 21 1980 
11. November 6, 7 1980 


12. December 10, 11 1980 
13. January 27 1981 
14. March 2 1981 
15. April 8 1981 
16. June 22 1981 
17. July 9, 10 1981 
18. August 20, 21 1981 
19. September 14, 15 1981 
20. September 28, 29 1981 
21. October 26 1981 
Evaluation Committee 

1. October 2, 3 1980 
2. October 23, 24 1980 
3. November 6, 7 1980 
4. November 17, 18 1980 
5. January 8,9, 10 1981 
6. January 22, 23, 24 1981 
Reaction Committee 

1. November 12, 13 1980 
2. February 5, 6,7 1981 
3. February 19, 20, 21 1981 
Design Committee 

1. March 4, 5,6,7 1981 
2. March 16, 17, 18 1981 
3. April 1, 2,3 1981 


As well as the above dates, an 
orientation meeting for all com- 
mittee members was held on June 
16, 1980, and an all-committees 
meeting was held on April 27, 
1981, just prior to the release of 
the Discussion Paper. 


Input To The Project 
During the Project, pertinent 
existing studies both from within 


and without the province were 
examined (see Appendix E). 
Opinions and reactions were 
sought and informed predic- 
tions about future trends were 
considered. 

Written submissions from in- 
dividuals and organizations 
were encouraged and considered 
throughout the project. 

About 600 written submis- 
sions were received prior to the 
release of the Discussion Paper 
and about 4500 written submis- 
sions were received subsequent 
to its release. 

Each of these submissions was 
read, analyzed and summarized 
for the use of the committee 
members. As well, summaries of 
the contents of each submission 
were placed in the Ministry’s 
computer-based educational re- 
search information system 
(ONTERIS) and are now readily 
retrievable in a variety of forms. 

In addition to written input to 
the Project, Secretariat members 
Visited about 40 secondary schools 
throughout Ontario to obtain 
direct reaction from teachers and 
students, and responded to about 
175 requests to speak to various 
educational, business, industry, 
community and other groups. 

Some members of the Project 
committees were invited to par- 
ticipate in school visits, and also 
undertook speaking engagements 
during the period of the Project. 


Appendix B 


Time Allotments for Grades 7 and 8 

If the Ministry of Education were to propose time allotments for 
adoption in Grades 7 and 8, the idea would be to suggest minimum 
times for the common subjects, but allow some flexibility for local 
programs. The following is one example of the kind of allotments that 


might be proposed: 


First language 
Second language 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
History 

Arts 


Family Studies and/or Industrial Arts 


Physical and Health Education 


Flexible time: 


At least 15% 
At least 8% 
At least 12% 
At least 8% 
Atleast 8% 
At least 8% 
At least 7% 
At least 7% 
At least 7% 


Up to 20% 


EXAMPLE 
ONLY! 


This 20% for flexible time is to be distributed, subject to any 
requirements under The Education Act, 1974, among the above 


subjects and other areas such as 


© Career Education @ Life Skills © Religious Education @ Electives 


There is no intention to suggest or imply any particular pedagogical 
style or organization for Grades 7 and 8. Schools may wish to use the 
Totary system, a block of subjects taught by one teacher, individual- 
ized learning, or any other method considered desirable and effective. 
The policy of indicating recommended time allotments is intended 
to ensure that each subject receives adequate treatment within 


the curriculum. 


Appendix C 


Examples of Student 
Programs 


Programs leading to the 
present SSGD and/or SSHGD 


The first set of examples of pro- 
grams include different numbers 
of credit courses that can be taken 
towards the earning of the SSGD 
and/or SSHGD. It is assumed that 
up to eight courses per year can 
be scheduled in the day-school 
timetable. *‘Spares’’ or ‘*Study 
periods’’ are indicated by ****** 
to show that the student has cho- 
sen to include a spare period rather 
than formal class instruction for a 
part of his/her program. 


**Full’’ indicates a program in 
which the student has no spares 
or study periods. 


“*‘Minimal’’ indicates a pro- 


gram in which the student has 
selected the lowest number of 
courses that will qualify for a 
diploma and therefore has the 
maximum number of spares or 
study periods. 


*‘Moderate”’ indicates a pro- 
gram that falls between **full’’ 
and **minimal’’. 


Example A might be the program 
of a student taking the majority of 
courses at the advanced level and 
planning to proceed, for exam- 
ple, to engineering at a university. 


Example B might be 

(a) the program of a student tak- 
ing most courses at the gen- 
eral level and who wishes, 
for example, after Grade 12 
to become a salesperson or 

(b) the program of a student tak- 
ing most courses at the ad- 


vanced level and who wishes 
after Grade 13 to take further 
courses, for example, in the 
social sciences at a college or 
university. 


Example C might be the program 
of a student who wishes to seek 
immediate employment in indus- 
try after Grade 12 or go on toa 
college program. 


Programs leading to the 
proposed OSSD 


The second set of examples of 
programs are similar to the first 
set but are related to the earn- 
ing of the proposed OSSD. Again, 
spares or study periods are indi- 
cated with asterisks. 


Note: 
(a) When comparing examples B 


on the two sets of charts, it 
is clear that the OSSD will re- 
quire fuller timetables than those 
required to earn the SSGD. 
This is intended and is supported 
by much of the input to the 
Secondary Education Review 
Project. 

(b) Until the curriculum revision 
from Grades 7 to 12 recommended 
in this report is completed, it is 
difficult to anticipate how time- 
tabling will be affected by the 
new ‘‘short’’ credits, the revised 
curriculum guidelines and the 
requirements for the OSSD. 


Example A might be the program 
of a student who is university- 
bound and planning to enter engi- 
neering. All courses would likely 
be taken at the advanced level. 


Example B might represent a 


program at the basic, general or 
advanced level. If taken at the 
general level, it could provide 
entry to a college of applied arts 
and technology in some pro- 
grams. If taken at the advanced 
level, it could provide entry to a 
university. If taken at the basic 
level it might require a change in 
course selection in the last two 
years to include more work- 
oriented courses. 


Example C might be the program 
of a student preparing for electri- 
cal apprenticeship, who would 
receive a diploma with an area 
of concentration in technological 
studies. 


Note: In the examples related to 
the earning of the OSSD, unless 
indicated otherwise, all courses 
are 4-credit courses. 
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Note: The following examples relate to the earning of the SSGD or the SSHGD 


Example A: Full 


Grade 9 
English 
French 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
Music 

Art 

P. & H.E. 


Grade 10 
English 
French 
Mathematics 
Science 
History 
Music 

Art 

P. & H.E. 


Grade 11 
English 
French 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Geography 
Economics 
Art 

P.& H.E. 


Grade 12 
English 
French 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Accountancy 
Art 

P. & HE. 


SSGD (32 credits) 


Grade 13 
English 
French 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Economics 


SSHGD (8 credits) 


Note: The following examples relate to the earning of the OSSD. Unless indicated otherwise, 


are 4-credit courses. 


Example A: Full 


Grade 9 
English 
English 
French 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
Music 

P.& HE. 


Grade 10 
English 
French 
Science 
History 
Music 
Typing 
P. & H.E. 


Grade I] 
English 
French 
Mathematics 


OSSD (128 credits) 


——EeEeE—E——E—>———————————— 
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Example B: Minimal 


Example C: Moderate 


Grade 9 
English 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
Music 

Art 

Family Studies 
P. & H.E. 


Grade 10 
English 
Mathematics 
Science 
History 

Music 

Ar 

Family Studies 
P. & H.E. 


Grade I] 
English 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Man in Society 
Family Studies 
P. & HE. 


eee eK 
eases 


Grade |2 
English 
Mathematics 
Biology 
Urban Studies 
P. & H.E. 


+eRKEE 
FRREEE 
FHRERE 


SSGD (27 credits) 


Grade 13 

English 
Mathematics 
Biology 
Geography 

Law 

People & Politics 


+eeeee 
eeeee% 


SSHGD (6 credits) 


Grade 9 

English 

Mathematics 

Science 

Geography 
Drafting/Electrical Shop 
Sheet Metal/Machine Shop 
Music 

P. & H.E. 


Grade 10 

English 
Mathematics 
Science 

History 

Computer Science 
Drafting 

Applied Electricity 
P. & H.E. 


Grade 11 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Computer Technology 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Technology 
P. & H.E. 


EE 


Grade 12 

English 

Mathematics 
Chemistry 

Computer Technology 
Electrical Technology 
Electrical Technology 
P. & H.E. 


RREEE 


SSGD (30 credits) 


Example B: Minimal 


Grade 9 

English (6 credits) 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 

Music 

Family Studies 
Life Skills (2) 

P. & H.E. 


Grade 10 
English (6) 
Mathematics 
History 

Music 

Family Studies 
Life Skills (2) 
P. & H.E. 


Grade 1] 
English 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Geography 
Economics 
Family Studies 
P. & H.E. 


be de laladl 


Grade 12 
English 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Geography 
History 
Family Studies 
P. & HE. 


ae 


OSSD (120 credits) 


all courses 


Example C: Moderate 


Grade 9 

English (6 credits) 
Mathematics 

Science 

Geography 
Drafting/Electrical Shop 
Sheet Metal/Machine Shop 
Music (2) 

P. & HE. 


Grade 10 

English (6) 
Mathematics 
History 

Drafting 
Computer Science 
Music (2) 

P. & HE. 


Grade 11 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Computer Technology 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Technology 


Economics 
ee 


Grade 12 

English 

Mathematics 
Chemistry 

Computer Technology 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Technology 


Electrical Technology 
Dd da daded 


OSSD (120 credits) 


Appendix D 


Related Packages in 
School Programs 


The Meaning of 

“Related Packages” 

The term ‘‘related packages’’ 
is used to identify a particular set 
of courses which are grouped to- 
gether by a school for a specific 
curricular emphasis. Each course 
within the package would contain 
one or more components which 
are directed toward the particular 
emphasis. 


School-related Packages 

The school-related package is 
one that is peculiar to the school 
and does not necessarily and pri- 
marily relate to the unique needs 
of the community, as does a com- 
munity-related package. For ex- 
ample, a school-related package 
could be developed in the Arts. 
Such a package might include 
courses in the following: 

@ Visual Arts 

®@ Music 

@ Dramatic Arts or Screen 

Education 
and in addition, certain courses in 
© English 
@ History 
® Design Studies 
@ Introduction to Business 

(which could include a unit on 

the Arts as a possible business 

venture) 
each of which would contain 
some form of emphasis related to 
the Arts. Such a package could be 
a specialty of the school and 
would be co-ordinated by the 
teachers involved. 

The school, with neighbouring 
schools as well, might offer a 
number of packages to meet par- 
ticular needs and interests of stu- 
dents in the area. In a time of 
declining enrolments, packages 
may afford one way to offer a 
breadth of choice where two or 
more secondary schools are with- 
in reach of the students. 

A school-related package may 
contain only a few courses, for 
example, Automechanics and 
Accounting, which could be use- 
ful for students who eventually 
wish to own their own business. 
Other examples of such packages 
are as follows: 
© Business Studies 
© Marketing and Drafting 
®@ Science, Mathematics and 

Technology 
@ Electronics and Data Processing 
© Social Sciences and Family 

Studies 


Community-related 

Packages 

A community-related package is 
one that relates primarily to a 
unique need or feature in the 
community. One intent of such a 
package would be to assist stu- 
dents to prepare for local employ- 
ment, particularly in areas where 
a single industry is dominant. For 
example, in parts of Northern 
Ontario a school may establish a 
“Forestry Package’’. Such a 
package may or may not include 
specific courses in Forestry, but 
would, in a number of courses, 
contain components that would 
focus on the forest products 
industry. Core units in the sub- 
jects within the package would 
remain within the framework of 
the respective guidelines, but 
optional units could be adapted to 
apply to the local industry in an 
extensive manner, perhaps as 
follows: 


© English: 
units might be devoted to forestry 


terms, reports, articles, stories, 
poems, etc. 

®@ Mathematics: 

units might be developed on 
quantities of materials processed, 
costs of various operations, pay- 
roll deductions, speeds or rates 
at which some industrial func- 
tions take place, etc. 

© Social Sciences: 

units might be designed related to 
the history, geography, and social 
implications of the forestry 
industry. 

© Science: 

units related to environmental 
concerns, physical, chemical 
and biological processes, meas- 
urement techniques, quantity and 
quality control, and other scien- 
tific features of the industry might 
be studied. 

Many other aspects of the 
industry could be introduced in 
the community-related package, 
particularly in technological and 
business courses in which specific 
applications of course units to 
local industry practices could be 
undertaken. 

An essential feature of the 
community-related package 
would be the joint involvement of 
the school and community, Per- 
sonnel in the industry or business 
would participate in the develop- 
ment of the package and perhaps 
to some extent in its implementa- 
tion. Such a package would lend 
itself admirably to the process of 
Co-operative Education. 

Where optional units within 
courses deviate appreciably from 
curriculum guidelines, approval 
would be required to establish the 
program as an experimental 
package. 
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Remarks by 


The Honourable Bette Stephenson, M.D. 


Minister of Education 


Minister of Colleges and Universities 

To a press conference on the release of 
The Secondary Education Review Project 
Monday, November 16, 1981 


I would like to thank Duncan 
Green and all those who contrib- 
uted to the work of the Secondary 
Education Review Project. It was 
an enormous undertaking and I 
am well pleased with the many 
practical approaches that the re- 
port has taken in mapping out 
possible new avenues for On- 
tario’s secondary school system 
for the Eighties and beyond. 

I established the Secondary 
Education Review Project in 
April, 1980, for the purpose of 
conducting a thorough study of 
the province’s secondary school 
system. In particular, | asked the 
Project to focus on the credit 
system, content and organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, standards 
and discipline, and the role of 
the school in preparing students 
for employment. 

In all, the Project received 
about 5,000 written submissions 
in the form of briefs, individual 
letters, form letters and petitions. 
The widest possible consultation 
was undertaken and now that 
process is complete. 

In receiving the report, I was 
delighted to note that several of 
the 98 recommendations already 
have been implemented or soon 
will be. 

The report, for example, rec- 
ommended that we continue the 
present policy with respect to 
co-operative education courses 
and that school boards be re- 
quired to establish procedures 
which would allow for the partic- 
ipation of employers and labour 
representatives in the develop- 
ment of work oriented programs. 

In accordance with another rec- 
ommendation, we already have 
established procedures to enable 
students and adults to re-enter the 
secondary schools to continue 
and to enhance their education. 

The process of opening the 
doors at all levels of education 
will become an integral part of 
our educational system for the 
years to come. In past years, 
we have tended to create un- 
necessary barriers and divisions 
between the various components 
and levels of education. 

In the future, however, it 


should be possible for a student at 
any age to move at his or her own 
pace either on a lateral or vertical 
basis throughout the system. 

We must be prepared for new 
work and career realities in which 
today’s secondary school student 
may face up to five or six differ- 
ent vocations in a lifetime. Now, 
more than ever before, this new 
career mobility will call for a 
much greater melding of skills 
training and education. 

In my view, therefore, we have 
to ensure that the objectives of 
the various education compo- 
nents — secondary schools, skills 
and manpower training, commu- 
nity colleges and universities — 
complement one another in flex- 
ible ways. We must ensure that 
they fit. 

In this context, then, I am 
instructing officials of the Minis- 
try of Education and the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities to 
conduct a very careful examina- 
tion of the recommendations 
contained in the Secondary Edu- 
cation Review Project. 

As you know, we are currently 
studying a number of docu- 
ments and reports for policy for- 
mation early in the new year. 
Among them is a major study 
of growth in the community 
colleges, three federal reports 
on skills training and labour mar- 
ket problems, and Ministry re- 
ports on Polytechnic Education 
in Ontario; the Third System, 
which deals with continuing 
education, and the extremely im- 
portant document on the Future 
Role of the Universities. 

The objectives detailed in the 
recommendations of the Second- 
ary Education Review Project 
will be studied in relationship to 
the other components of the edu- 
cational system to ensure that 
they function as a bridge. 

And then, if on critical exami- 
nation we find that the recom- 
mendations will improve the 
learning experience of young 
people within our secondary 
school system, there is no doubt in 
my mind that the principles con- 
tained in the Secondary Education 
Review Project will be supported. 
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